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MAY IN THE MEADOW 


Morning and May in the meadow! 
Whirring of wings in the wood! 
Thronginug of tall tree shadows 
In wildest, wantonest mood 
Athwart the sun-kissed pathways! 
Shadows that sweep them away! 
And big brown bees, loud buzzing, 
Whose work is to worship the day! 
Morning and May in the meadow, 
“Whirring of wings overhead, 
And a white, white butterfly, silent, 
Wings, whiteness and wonder out- 
spread! 


Florence M. Bradford. 


FOR DARW-FEAR. 
This moonlit garden looms so strange 
That under the  half-transparent 
dark 
All forms of things familiar change 
To toy-shapes from some huge 
Noah's) Ark. 


The trees stand flat as of paper made, 
And through pin-pricked holes in a 
painted screen, 
With a match behind and the room in 
shade, 
The street lamps flicker and dance 
between. 


lor if with finger and thumb you 
went 

To that spire cut from a picture 
book, 

Or that thin-edged castle battlement. 

They'd tear, [ know, by their brittle 
look. 

Amt small in great distance —L de- 


clare 
The valley’s naught but a saucerful 


(A wide-lipped) saucer in greenish 
ware) 

Of mist, thin-shredded, like cotton 
wool. 


And the Spirit of Sleep is a little child, 
A drowsy child that holds its hands 
the world, and is reconciled— 


Clasps 
dreaming, murmurs of fairy 


And, 


lands, 





May in the Meadow, Etc. 


And the dolly-men in card-houses 
dream, 
Whate’er she whispers then—that 


they see; 
But waking, never they catch a 
gleam 
Of such moonlit unreality. 
oh! ‘tis comfort from dusk to 
dawn, 
All dread’s dispersed by the breath 
of her, 
So light, that over the dewy lawn 
Daffodils quiver, but no birds stir. 
J. Marjoram, 


But, 


"ROOSN' FERDING- 

GROUND. 

In the heart of the timbered country, 
where the boles of the trees show 
white, 


THE BIG 


Where long leaves flicker above the 
erass in the hush of a moonless 


night, 

Where the mitchell grass grows rank 
und lush, and the sweetest herbs 
are found, 

Lies the grassy sweep of the promised 
land, and the big ‘roos’' feeding- 
sround. 


They steal thro” the red-gum ranges, 
and they fly the splitters’ 
camp, 

They cross dowu by the shallow cross- 

ing, and they circle the quaking 

swamp. 
they stand 
raised, 


past 


front 
eyes 


moment, 
brown 


for a 
paws bright 
glancing round, 

Then off again, with a thudding tail, 


And 


go the ‘roos to their feeding 
ground, 

And the men from the Survey hear 
them, as they beat past the low 
white tent, 

And the pigeons wake in the iron 
bark, where the great dark 
boughs are bent, 

And ere the peak of the topmost hill 


by the eve of the dawn is found, 
take their fill of the grass 
the big ‘roos’ feed 


will 
and shrub in 
ing-ground. 


They 


VW. Forvest. 


' Roos = kangaroos. 
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IS LITERATURE DYING; 


To say that the age of literature was 
dead would be to parody Burke, and 
to caricature the truth. Yet it must 
strike the most superficial observer 
that great writers disappear and leave 
no worthy successors behind them. If 
this were merely an accident, it would 
hardly be worth considering. Just be- 
fore Spenser, and not long before 
Shakespeare, began to write, Sir Philip 
Sidney lamented the decease of poetry, 
as if it were final. But I suppose no 
one wil! deny that the twentieth cen- 
tury, so far as it has gone, is in the 
old sense of words unimaginative, pre- 
ferring facts to fancies, and exalting 
substance over form. Of course, I do 
not mean or wish to suggest that lit- 
erature is mere style, though even so 
exquisite a critic as Matthew Arnold 
seems to have fallen into that paradox 
when he glorified Bolingbroke. The 
Elizabethan age, like the Augustan. 
was teeming with thought and splen- 
did in action. As anger makes verse, 
and rage supplies arms, so ideas will 
find expression for themselves, while 
no mastery of expression can fill the 
place of ideas. The decline of litera- 
ture cannot be due to any want of 
verbal clothing. It must be connected 
with some phase, permanent or 
ephemeral, of the human mind. Ma- 
terialism is a good, mouth-filling word, 
upon which any one in search of an 
explanation may seize. What, it 
might be asked, can you expect of a 
generation which speaks of the Brit- 
ish flag as un “asset”? Who would 
now reject even a small portion of the 
world for fear of losing his own soul? 
But we must not confound the mag- 
nitude of wealth with the worship of 
it. Because there are more million- 
aires than there ever have been be- 


fore, we must not assume that the 


spiritual element in man has decayed. 
Suppose that a miracle happened and 
that another Shakespeare arose to- 
morrow. Is it certain that he would 
not be recognized for what he was? 
In the history of English literature the 
reign of Anne is often coupled with 
the later years of Elizabeth for liter- 
ary renown, although the opening ot 
the eighteenth century was material- 
istic enough. There was not much 
romance in Swift and Pope, or even 
in Addison and Steele. There was, to 
be sure, no vulgarity. Bigness was 
not mistaken for greatness. ‘There 
was no sensual idolatry of mere size. 
Perhaps there is not room in the same 
world for the German Emperor and a 
man of genius, That singular mission- 
ary of empire seems to crush senti- 
ment with his mailed fist as Hercules 
strangled serpents in his cradle. He 
is the Philistine incarnate, and the So- 
cialists had no David to send against 
him. Impervious to ridicule, and blind 
to notions, he stands for the crassuess 
of unidealized prosperity. 

The eighteenth century has been 
called the age of reason, and reason 
saved it. The greatest Bishop of the 
English Church (for Berkeley was of 
the Lrish) said boldly that by reason 
alone could man judge even of revela 
tion itself. Whether reason was de- 
stroyed by the Christian revelation, or 
by the French Revolution, or whether 
it still lurks in the recesses of obscure 
minds, would now call it a 
formidable enemy either to literature 
or to anything else. Laudatur ctalget 
At least the second verb is appropriate. 
Ours is not the intellectual material- 
ism of Hume and Gibbon, It is the 
repudiation of other than materia! 
tests, the cult of the obvious, the de- 
mand for large profits and quick re- 


no one 
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turns, Eccentricity is popular enough, 
but there is nothing original in eccen- 
tricity. It is only a variation of the 
commonplate, and most attractive to 
the commonest minds, as perfect sim- 
plicity is to the rarest. One great 
writer, Count Tolstoy, survives, not ac- 
cessible to most of us in his own lan- 
guage, but in French or even in Eng- 
lish, precious, massive, and splendid. 
Tolstoy belongs to an old world, to 
the Russian aristocracy of Crimean 
days. But in reality he is much older 
than that. He is often called a So- 
cialist, and Socialism is supposed to 
be new. Socialism is not new, and 
Tolstoy is not correctly described as 
a Socialist. He is a primitive Chris- 
tian, born out of due time, a remnant 
of the past, and not a harbinger of 
the future. As a man of pre-eminent 
and incontestable genius, he belongs 
to the ages, not to the age. No other 
novelist has quite such a power of 
crowding his pages with perfectly un- 
mistakable characters, all different, all 
consistent, each as finished as any soli- 
tary portrait. The art of Anna Kure- 
nina is consummate. The moral force 
of Resurrection, the beauty of the girl’s 
nature which cannot be degraded even 
by vice, are more wonderful, as they 
are more noble, than any art. But 
Tolstoy is following the gleam, and 
passing from our ken. He is at war 
with modern society, out of all sym- 
pathy with its idols, and entirely con- 
temptuous of its passions, It may be 
that in the far distant future he will 
stand out as one of the few landmarks 
of the nineteenth century. But he had 
nothing in common with it, except the 
accident of birth. 

It is at least a plausible view that 
education fosters mediocrity. Educa- 
levels up. Does it also level 
down? Dean Gaisford, in his cele- 
brated sermon on verbs in #t, ob- 
served that classical scholarship had 
no greater advantage than the pleas- 


tion 
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ure of looking down upon those who 
lacked it. We have travelled far from 
Gaisford, and nothing is now more de- 
spised by the intellectual high-fliers 
than the scholarship in which he 
revelled. But they cannot share all 
his enjoyment, because there is not 
quite the old gulf. The schoolmaster 
has been too long abroad in the land. 
You can almost hear the scratching of 
his pen. The broad and general re- 
sults of his activity are beyond all 
question beneficent. Pope was the 
last man who ought to have said that 
a little learning was a dangerous 
thing, for he had very little himself. 
He did not drink deep, he tasted the 
Pierian spring, and yet his literary 
reputation, if not so high as Milton's, 
is a good deal higher than Bentley’s. 
In the works of a greater even than 
Milton we read that there is no dark- 
ness but ignorance. And though we 
inust not attribute to Shakespeare the 
casual sayings of those who mocked 
Malvolio, this particular phrase seems 
to bear a personal stamp. It makes 
for the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number that elementary teaching 
should be universally diffused. But 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number has nothing to do with genius. 
What sort of education had Keats? 
There is a familiar law in physical 
science known as the conservation of 
energy, according to which the amount 
of force in the world is always the 
same, though it is differently dis- 
tributed at different times. Can the 
Same or a similar principle be applica- 
ble to the human mind? Did the pro- 
duction of Comus require that there 
should be a number of mute, inglori- 
ous Miltons, who never found their 
meaning out, but died with all their 
musie in them? Or is criticism un- 
favorable to originality? Our last 


great literary critic, Matthew Arnold. 
happened also to be a poet, not per- 
but a 


haps a great poet, true one. 
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There never was a greater critic, there 
has seldom been a greater poet, than 
Goethe, Unless criticism be mere 
fault-finding, in which case it is worse 
than useless, it must be improved by 
sympathy, and sympathy is fostered 
by experience. Here, however, we are 
dealing with masters of the art. It 
does not follow that a large number 
of small critics, reading books to find 
out the mistakes in them, are favor- 
able to the growth of literary genius. 
The one indispensable quality for the 
appreciation of genius is reverence, 
and unfortunately reverence is the last 
thing taught in the sixth standard. 
Reverence is the other side of humor. 
Wit has only one side. I do not think 
that any one would call this a reverent 
age. Cynicism is not necessarily ir- 
reverent, The cynicism of Rochefou- 
cault is really the indignant protest 
of an outraged sentimentalist, disap- 
pointed by the baseness of mankind. 
The cynicism of Swift is misanthropic, 
horrible, tragical, but not contemptible 
or vulgar. What does militate against 
all nobility of mind or soul, against all 
possibility of even realizing greatness, 
is the cheap cynicism that sees fun in 
everything and humor in nothing, that 
finds its highest expression in the 
wearisome monotony of the mechani- 
cal jester. Burne-Jones in one of his 
letters explains what he calls the 
“three laughters of the fool. He 
laughs at what is good, he laughs at 
what is bad, and he laughs at what 
he does not understand.” Nothing de- 
grades public taste more than this per- 
petual giggle, this irrepressible grin. 
With real humor it has no relation at 
all, When Polonius says to Hamlet, 
“My honorable lord, I will most hum- 
bly take my leave of you,” Hamlet 
replies, “You cannot, sir, take from 
me anything that I will more willingly 
part withal,” and we smile in easy 
amusement, But what follows? “Ex- 
cept my life, except my life, except 
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Then we see what humor 
is, how deep it goes, how closely 
it is bound up with the most se- 
rious things. Carlyle was a_ true 
humorist. Was he the last? His 
most eager disciple, Ruskin, not a 
humorist of any recognized type, was 
an eloquent preacher of reverence so 
long as his mental powers were un- 
impaired. Where is Ruskin’s succes- 
sor? His style may have been some- 
times too rhetorical, his prose too 
poetical, his descriptions too pictorial, 
his eulogy and invective too unre- 
strained. But in his way he was 
great. He had the note of distinction. 
largeness of purpose, breadth of view. 
Quando ullum inveniemus parem? May 
not the decline of literature, or at least 
its general levelling down, be asso- 
ciated with the combined decay of 
reverence and humor? There is wit 
enough, and to spare. Much of it, 
indeed, is mere flippancy, as boring as 
dullness itself. Some of it is of a 
very high order indeed. M. Anatole 
France is almost as witty as Voltaire. 
The salt which keeps M. France him- 
self sound and wholesome is his pas- 
sionate love of truth and justice. But 
the school to which he belongs, the 
sceptical and mocking school, is not 
favorable to genius. It conduces 
rather to parody, the monkey’s ely- 
sium. A good parody of a bad poem 
is amusing enough. A bad parody of 
a good poem is the most loathsome 
depth to which literature can sink. 

If ever a man kept up the dignity of 
literature, it was Tennyson. But 
though Tennyson has not been dead 
fifteen years, he seems almost mediz- 
val in his remoteness. Ido not mean 
that his best poetry is dead, or can 
ever die. It is his conception of his 
task that seems obsolete. Although 
he made good bargains with the book- 
sellers, he did seriously devote his 
whole life to the highest literary pro- 
which he was capable. 


my life.” 


ductions of 
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Morbidly sensitive to criticism as he 
was, he felt also that genius bad its 
duties as well as its rights, and con- 
scientiously discharged them. We 
have no Tennyson now. What should 
we make of him if we had him? Rev- 
erence is the keynote of “In Memo- 
riam,” as is humor of the “Northern 
Farmer.” Browning, too, a subtler 
thinker, though a less melodious poet, 
had both qualities in abundance. 
What has become of poetry? It has 
not disappeared. A very large quan- 
tity of very good verse is turned out 
in English between the first of Janu- 
ary and the thirty-first of December. 
It is good, but it is not great. Do we 
miss the greatness? That is the point. 
In the history of all civilized commu- 
nities there are periods destitute of 
great literary names. Our peculiarity 
is that we seem to get on so very well 
without them. That emptiest of all 
shallow catchwords, nil admirari, which 
never yet, in spite of Horace, either 
made any one happy, or kept him so, 
is an attitude of mind fatal, to original- 
ity of genius. If philosophy begins in 
wonder, criticism ends in lack of ad- 
miration, and the strongest proof of 
mediocrity is always to give moderate 
praise. To say that literature is low- 
ered by criticism may be to put the 
cart before the horse. But, on the 
other hand the two phenomena may 
have a common cause. Flatness and 
stagnation may go together. 

Most critics, if asked who was the 
best writer of English now living, 
would probably answer, “Mr. Goldwin 
Smith.” But Mr. Goldwin Smith is ad- 
vanced in years, and has long made 
his home in Canada. Who is there 
now that can write like Froude? Of 
Froude’s historical reputation this is 
not the place to speak. What made 
him great was his mastery of style and 
thought. We have plenty of excellent 
writers. Indeed they are too numer- 
ous to name. Respectable stature is 
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common enough. It is the giants that 
have departed. The symptom is not 
peculiar to England. It is true of 
France, of Germany, of the United 
States. There is no Hawthorne, no 
Mommsen, no Victor Hugo. Some peo- 
ple put it all down to Democracy. 
The obvious retort is that Athens was 
au Democracy, and that to Athens 
Western literature traces its source. 
But the Athenian Democracy was a 
very aristocratic one. It consisted of 
citizens who were also soldiers. It 
rejected mechanics, as well as slaves. 
What has to be proved is that modern 
Democracy does not respect mental 
distinction. The evidence is the other 
way. Some, again, contend that the 
decline of faith accounts for the de- 
cline of literature. It certainly was 
not so in the days of Voltaire, Hume 
and Gibbon. But for my part I do not 
believe in the decline of faith. The 
fall of dogma is a very different thing. 
But a theological discussion would be 
irrelevant here. More profitably might 
one ask whether the reign of literature 
is over, and the reign of science begun. 
Readers of that fascinating book, Mr. 
Francis Darwin’s Life of his father, 
will remember that the illustrious natu- 
ralist at the close of his career was 
unable to take any interest in litera- 
ture at all. Even Shakespeare no 
longer gave him any satisfaction. Was 
this merely a matter of individual tem- 
perament, or did it imply that science 
is enough, and that the world is tired 
of verbal exercise? In favor of the 
first interpretation may be cited the 
case of Sir Isaac Newton, who aban- 
doned science in middle life for the- 
ology and the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. But science in Newton’s time 
was an infant compared with science 
now, and the scientific future is full of 
exciting possibilities, for which mere 
literature can offer no equivalent. A 
scientific professor was once asked 
whether there was any hostility be- 
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tween science and religion. He replied 
that there certainly was not, but that 
modern science was so comprehensive 
as to satisfy men’s minds, and make 
them independent of “metaphysical! 
aid.” The splendid edition of Bacon’s 
Works for which James Spedding was 
chiefly responsible contains a Preface 
by a young man of singular gifts, Les- 
lie Ellis, who was soon afterwards re- 
moved by death. He concluded his 
essay with these striking and beauti- 
ful sentences :— 

“The tone in which Bacon spoke of 
the future destiny of mankind fitted 
him to be a leader of the age in which 
he lived. It was an age of change 
and of hope. Men went forth to seek 
in new-found worlds for the land of 
gold and for the fountain of youth; 
they were told that yet greater won- 
ders lay within their reach. They 
had burst the bonds of old authority; 
they were told to go forth from the 
Jand where they had dwelt so long, 
and look on the light of heaven. It 
was also for the most part an age of 
faith; and the new philosophy upset no 
creed and pulled down no altar. It 
did not put the notion of human per- 
fectibility in the place of religion, nor 
deprive mankind of hopes beyond the 
grave. On the contrary, it told its fol- 
lowers that the instauration of the sci- 
ences was the free gift of the God in 
whom their fathers had trusted, that 
it was only another proof of the mercy 
of Him whose merey is over all His 
works.” 

Noble and stately as this passage is, 
it reads as if it belonged to a time 
already remote. Bacon's greatness 
was not the greatness of pure science, 
in which, according to Harvey, he was 
an amateur. He was a philosopher, a 
statesman, 2 consummate man of the 
world. The thoroughly scientific intel- 
lect, at least in these days, is dutdpxys, 
self-sufficing, and believes, or tends to 
believe, that the questions which can- 
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not be answered by science cannot be 
answered at all. Hence Agnosticism, 
the creed of Huxley, not of Bacon. 
My subject, however, is not religion, 
but literature and its decline. Mill, as 
we read in his Autobiography, was 
haunted at an early age by a strange 
dread, which he quaintly compares 
with the conviction of sin, that musi- 
cal combinations might be exhausted. 
Music is Science, and therefore, I sup- 
pose, inexhaustible. Literature is not, 
whatever history may be. The scien- 
tific spirit seems now to dominate 
everything. The world is in future to 
be governed from the iaboratory. It 
used to be said by those of old time 
that science had a definite province, 
within which no doubt all unscientific 
ideas were intrusions, beyond which 
was the realm of literature, conduct. 
imagination, faith. Modern science 
seeks to remove the boundaries, to 
claim all knowledge for its province, 
and to say that what it does not know 
is not knowledge. Jura negat sibi nata, 
nihil non arrogat armis. Demands like 
these, perhaps not consciously put for- 
ward, would still, if formulated, be 
set aside by the bulk of the human 
race, But then do the bulk of the hu- 
man race count? Or is the future 
with the select band who are compe- 
tent to arrive at scientific truth, and 
eare for nothing else? Do the high- 
est minds gravitate by slow and sure 
degrees from the shadows and fancies 
of art to the facts and conclusions 
which alone are sure? When Tyndall 
lectured on the scientific use of the im- 
agination, he was wittily told that he 
meant the imaginative use of science. 
The criticism, so far as it was not 
merely verbal, admitted that the 
former things had passed away, that 
the ancient distinction had broken 
down. Darwin rejected literature, it 
may be said, because his imagination 
had been starved. A man of science 
would explain the phenomenon in pre- 
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cisely the opposite way. Here, he 
would tell us, is the deepest thinker 
of his age, the man who by his pa- 
tient researches has transformed our 
conceptions of the universe. To as- 
sume that such a man has no imagina- 
tion is ridiculous. Yes, his imagina- 
tion is the true one, because it was 
set going by experiment, because it 
arrives at certainty, because it rests 
upon fact. ‘Literature may be an ele- 
gant amusement, but, after all, it is 
only permutations and combinations 
of words. Have we not had enough 
of it? What is the need for it, except 
to make the conclusions of science in- 
telligible to the masses’ Is it possi- 
ble to carry the art of expression 
further than Plato carried it more 
than two thousand years ago? Are we 
likely to see a greater poet than 
Shakespeare? ‘There is no progress in 
literature. There is nothing else iv 
science, for there is no limit to dis- 
covery. If these arguments are sound, 
they may suggest a reason why literary 
genius is not unquenchable, or is even 
being quenched. 

Philosophical or theological contro- 
versy stimulates literature. It is other- 
wise with scientific controversy, if in- 
deed controversy be admissible in sci- 
ence. Every scientific proposition, ex- 
cept an axiom, is capable of proof, and 
with proof all dispute must end. The 
man of letters says, “I think.” The 
philosopher says, “I believe.” ‘The 
man of science says, “I know.” He 
often adds, perhaps unconsciously to 
himself, “What I don't know is not 
knowledge.” 


Oh, what a dusty answer gets the soul, 
When hot for certainties is this our 
life. 


That is the language of the poet, of a 
poet still with us in advanced and 
honored age. If you want certainties, 
says science, I am the way. I may 
not be able to tell you everything, but 
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at least [ will tell you nothing that | 
cannot prove. If my paths are not 
always paths of pleasantness, they are 
never paths o: illusion. If I cannot 
teach you to deceive others, I can at 
least teach you not to deceive yourself. 
This is not a new message. There is 
nothing new under the sun. When 
Lucretius glorified Epicurus in verses 
which have survived for centuries the 
scientific theories they embalm, he cel- 
ebrated the triumph of science over 
mythology. Sublime poet as he was, 
he valued his art, if indeed he was 
conscious of it, simply as an instru- 
ment for making more Epicureans. it 
is true that his expectations have been 
reversed, that Lucretius is read now 
for his poetry, not for his science. 
Why? Because, the physicist will say, 
there is development in science, and 
not in literature. The ideas of Epicu- 
rus are as remote as a cuneiform in- 
scription. Lucretius could write poetry 
better than anybody can write it now. 
The art of expression is a mere trial 
of ingenuity, and how can any one 
ever be more ingenious than Pope’ 
Let the dead bury their dead. Sci- 
ence is alive. Of course people want 
new books. They always will want 
them, ‘They read to amuse themselves, 
to pass the time. Books must be writ- 
ten, as chairs and tables must be 
made. The world must go on. Aver- 
age minds have no need to trouble 
themselves about such things. There 
will always be plenty for them to do. 
But if literature is to be in the future 
what it has been in the past, it must 
retain its attraction for men of genius. 
Will the highest intellects concern 
themselves with insoluble problems, 
with windows that exclude the light 
and passages that lead to nothing? 
Or will they be drawn, are they being 
drawn even now, into the more «¢fruit- 
ful methods of experiment and exacti- 
tude? A definite answer to such a 
question would be most presumptuous. 
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The query is only offered as a tentative 
solution of apparent facts. It is 
easy to reply that science and litera- 
ture are not necessarily or naturally op- 
posed; that Darwin wrote a good style, 
and Huxley a better; that Tennyson 
was fascinated by scientific progress; 
that things can only be explained by 
words. Original minds, minds of the 
highest order, will not always be con- 
tent with a secondary place. When, 
if ever, science is finally enthroned as 
the goddess of reason, the one source 
of real truth here below, the arbitress 
of human destiny, the dictatress of 
the world, literature must gradually 
subside into a tale of little meaning, 2 
relic of the past. The legendary 
mathematician’s comment on “Para- 
dise Lost,” “A very fine poem, but | 
don’t quite see what it all goes to 
prove,” may have shown him to be in 
advance of his age. For though “Par- 
adise Lost” probably numbers more 
readers than the “Principia,” it has 
not extended the boundaries of human 
knowledge. 

Nature, and nature’s laws, lay hid in 


night; 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was 
light. 


Does that neat couplet illdstrate the 
true connection between science and 
literature? Is poetry destined to be a 
memoria technica? Men of letters have 
exhausted their eloquence on the in- 
estimable value of literature as a luxu- 
rious form of mental entertainment. 
They have added nothing in modern 
times to what Cicero said in the “De 
Archia” before the foundation of the 
Roman Empire. Cicero can be read 
with as much pleasure by us as by his 
own contemporaries, and that is im- 
mortality in the eyes of a mortal. 
Long and nobly has literature strug- 
gled for its rightful place in human 
history. Is the struggle coming to an 
end? Is science acquiring an absolute 
dominion over the minds of men? 
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On such a subject one can only be 
hypothetical. Supposing that such a 
process were going on, its effects would 
be first seen on the highest plane. If 
there is ample scope in science, and in 
science alone, for the fullest and deep- 
est operations of the mind, literature 
would no longer enlist the best minds 
in its service. By science I mean 
physical science, the investigations of 
natural phenomena. When professors 
say that history is a science, they 
mean something totally different, and 
that controversy would be out of place 
here. Perhaps history will hence- 
forth be a collection of tabulated and 
analyzed facts. 


Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, 
poor old Poetry passing hence! 

In the common deluge drowning old 
political common sense. 


History and poetry do not receive a 
very high compliment by being classed 
with heraldry. Nor is the common del- 
uge very clearly defined. The flood 
of science may overwhelm us all. Or 
it may be a more accurate metaphor 
to picture ourselves as worms unable 
to escape the roller. The Positive, or 
Positivist, philosophy was once detined 
as Catholicism without Christianity. 
Is not the scientific school becoming 
quite as dogmatic as the Church of 
Rome? Eztra scientiam nulla salus. 
The charm of dealing with certainties 
has often been described. Walter 
Bagehot in one of his essays repre- 
sents the voice of the Church to which 
he did not belong welcoming the tired 
traveller to many fields of human 
speculation, and inviting him to the 
haven where all such matters were 
settled long ago. An excellent refuge 
for those who believe the Church. 
Science you cannot disbelieve. You 
cannot get outside your own reason, 
the only faculty with which you can 
judge of revelation itself. Butler had 
to fall back upon probability as the 
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guide of life. The man of science de- 
spises probabilities. With him as 
with the Church of Rome it is all or 
nothing. Scientific Agnosticism does 
not merely say, “I am not sure.” It 
says also, “You can’t be sure.” ‘Ihe 
rest may reason and welcome,” Abt. 
Vogler exclaims; “’tis we musicians 
know.” But then there is, I am told, a 
subtle connection between music and 
the higher mathematics, which ac- 
counts for the confidence of Abt. Vog- 
ler. Herbert Spencer, at the close of 
his life, was haunted with a kind of 
philosophic nightmare. Man did not 
understand the universe. What if 
there existed no comprehension of it 
anywhere? There was a time, not 
very distant, when men of science 
would not have assumed to know more 
about it than other people. Even now 
they have not accounted for creation, 
or explained it away. But less and 
less every year are they disposed to 
compass their knowledge with bounds, 
to lay down any time or limit at which 
they must stop. That is the supreme 
attraction of science. Its possibilities 
are infinite. In literature, in meta- 
physics, the best that can be has been 
done. There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in any 
philosophy, ancient or modern. ‘To 
the student of natural phenomena any 
discovery is possible, even the princi- 
ple of life, the ultimate origin of 
things. Scientific enthusiasm to-day is 
not what it was in Bacon’s time. It is 
no vast and vague idea of co-ordinating 
knowledge. It is a belief in the unlim- 
ited power of patient research, com- 
bined with a Newtonian or Darwinian 
imagination. Argon, and radium, and 
wireless telegraphy may be trifles com- 
pared with what the future has in 
store. Iam not arguing, I am not able 
to argue, that this unbounded confi- 
dence in scientific progress is justified 
by facts, or even that it will last. It 
may be a temporary phase. My point 
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is that it will serve to explain the ap- 
parent failure of literary genius. Men 
ure not born literary or scientific. In 
most cases the bent of their minds’ is 
shaped by accident. The highest 
minds have the loftiest aspirations, 
which poetry and other forms of lit- 
erature have satisfied hitherto. If sci- 
ence can be proved to hold the key of. 
the universe, complete satisfaction 
cannot be sought elsewhere. As for 
everything which does not enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, what is it all 
but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a 
million million of suns? If all science, 
except natural science, be science 
falsely so called, the human intellect 
must inevitably be drawn away from 
what cannot yield tangible results. 
History cannot yield them. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? There is 
enough poetry in the world already. 
It must be waste of time to make 
more. Science is to literature as life 
to death. ‘To become really scienttic 
is a resurrection. If these views are 
widely held, more widely every day. 
the question at the head of this article 
must be answered in the affirmative. 
It may be a euthanasia, a gradual and 
easy decay. But it is as certain as it 
is gradual. The very fact that the 
name of science is often misapplied, 
that men claim the epithet scientific 
for things which it will not suit, is it- 
self a proof of the despotism to which 
the unscientific world submits. _Liter- 
ature may be more tempting than most 
forms of illusion. Other verse be- 
sides Sir David Lindsay’s may still 
“have charms.” Science alone is real. 
The prevalence of that creed, or of 
that superstition, does not seem to pro- 
duce scientific genius, though it has 
doubtless raised the level of the scien- 
tific intelligence. Its negative effect 
upon literature is more obvious, and 
the effect is not, of course, confined to 
the literature of any single country. 
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Just as motor cars are superseding 
horses, so is science superseding 
humanism. At least, so it would 
seem. Sven science may disappoint 
expectation, and the door which no man 
living has yet entered may remain in- 
exorably closed. Among other discov- 
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eries it may be discovered that there 
are bounds to the discoveries of sci- 
ence, At present the trend of opinion 
is the other way. The pursuit of 
what Bacon called secondary causes is 
the most dangerous rival that literature 
has ever encountered. 
Herbert Paul. 





SOME LONDON CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


In the month of February of this 
year an interesting article was con- 
tributed by Mr Frank R. Benson io 
this Review, entitled “An Attempt to 
Revive the Dramatic Habit.’ In this 
article he speaks of a ‘“‘marked increase 
of activity in the sphere of folk 
drama,” more especially in country dis- 
tricts, and describes it with equal truth 
and assurance as a promising means 
“of relieving much of the dulness of 
our rural life.” And if folk drama, 
historical pageants, and the present- 
ment of Shakespeare’s plays may serve 
to relieve the monotony of existence 
and to stimulate the imaginations of 
eountry people, surely not less useful 
as an educating force may be the ex- 
ercise of the dramatic habit for those 
whose lives are passed in the turmoil 
of a large city such as London. I do 
not in this connection refer to the West 
End nor to the West End theatres, but 
rather to those poor and densely popu- 
lated quarters where the desirability of 
being able to escape occasionally, if 
only in fancy, from the squalid sur- 
roundings and the daily struggle for 
bread, is yet more urgent in the inter- 
ests of the national character. Such a 
thought was in my mind, when an invi- 
tation reached me last January to be 
one of a few privileged spectators from 
the West at the performance of an 
East-end pantomime which was to be 
entirely the product of local talent and 
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to be acted in a parish schoolroom by 
the children of the neighborhood. This 
was certainly to be no “folk-drama,” 
properly so-called, still less an histori- 
eal pageant. Even child-life in the 
East of London is too strenuous, too 
concerned with the present, to be 
keenly appreciative of any appeal from 
the remote past. Yet none the less it 
has seemed to me that in this local play 
full of local interests there might 
surely be found yet another instance 
of that revival of the dramatic habit 
which Mr. Benson so warmly advocates. 
The pantomime of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves was, as we have said, 
to be a home grown product, woven 
out of material real and fantastic, 
topical and historical, in so far as the 
past five or six years may be said to 
represent history, by the fertile brain 
of the vicar of the parish, and to be 
acted under his tuition by some of the 
better looking and more gifted mem- 
bers of his little flock. And who better, 
on the face of it, should understand 
the minds of his people, young and 
old, how to appeal to their imagination, 
quicken their patriotic interest in 
passing events, and vitalize their sense 
of humor, than this very real pastor 
whose active brain and heart and 
hands are alike given in hourly and 
untiring service to his immense fam- 
ily? This vicar’s parish may be cov- 
ered by a walk of five minutes in one 
direction and of four minutes in an- 
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other, but for all that it contains at 
least ten thousand people, with nearly 
all of whom he and his band of fellow 
workers have a personal acquaintance. 
Who then should know better the local 
jokes, or be able to turn to more pictur- 
esque account the peculiarities of local 
character and local color? 


In the West End we have piled up 
our fires, shivered in our furs, and 
wondered what folly could induce us 
to venture abroad while London is held 
in the grip of the blackest frost of a 
remarkably black winter. Here in the 
East, in the drab narrow streets south 
of the Commercial Road, significant 
signs of the severity of the weather 
are to be found in tightly closed doors 
and windows, and a complete absence 
of ragged babies playing in the gutter. 
Where fires are of necessity scarce, 
some semblance of warmth or at least 
stuffiness must be procured by the seal- 


ing up of all possible apertures against 
the biting wind. 

But in the low-ceilinged blue-washed 
schoolroom, all is warmth and genial- 
ity. The atmosphere, already redolent 
of oranges and peppermint, would no 
doubt be described by the audience as 


“comforting”! Rows and rows of 
school-children from the surrounding 
parishes have been safely shepherded 
to their places amongst the natives, for 
this temporary theatre is ready every 
Saturday evening through the month 
of January to open its hospitable doors 
to less fortunate neighbors. Many 
little Jewish faces are noticeable, for 
here we are in near proximity with a 
Jewish quarter only less dense than 
that of the Ghetto itself. Room has 
also to be made for a number of proud 
parents, relations and friends of the 
little performers, but of the alien ele- 
ment from the West of London we find 
ourselves the only representatives. 
Two benches right in front. immedi- 
ately before the footlights, are crowded 
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with very small boys, choir boys ap- 
parently, amongst whom has somehow 
succeeded in inserting herself an 
equally small and extremely self-con- 
tained girl. She exchanges no remarks 
with her chosen companions, but sits 
bolt upright, pressed like a sardine be- 
tween two of them, in a very clean 
pinafore, whilst a bush of well-frizzed 
hair surrounds a sharp little face and 
a pair of dark eager eyes, which never 
for a moment remove themselves from 
the life-like representation of the 
Tower Bridge which forms the drop 
scene. Afterwards we are told that 
she is of German extraction, which 
may account for her forward position 
and for her ill-disguised contempt for 
the elbows of the British boy, but 
there is no Teutonic stolidity in the 
interest with which later she follows 
every movement on the stage, and her 
obvious appreciation of the most subtle 
joke which British wit can produce. 
Amongst her immediate neighbors, the 
enthusiasm of expectation can scarcely 
be repressed. A chorus of stout little 
boots makes itself heard upon the floor, 
but is instantly checked by a stern ad- 
monition from behind the curtain. The 
author, who is also stage manager, 
never for a moment ceases to make 
his presence felt, even when it cannot 
be seen, by every child of his flock. 
And these small boys are on the whole 
a well-drilled company, and for the 
time being are so much upon their best 
behavior, that presently when they 
have to make room for a two year old 
baby, again of the wrong sex, and on 
the very front bench, there is no audi- 
ble murmur of dissent. She is cer- 
tainly a well-conducted baby, for 
never, throughout the three and a half 
hours during which the performance 
lasts, does she attract to herself the 
adverse criticism either of her neigh- 
bors on the benches or of any other 
member of the audience. Neither the 
antics of Ali Baba’s faithful “moke.” 
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surely the most entertaining donkey 
that ever capered on the boards of pan- 
tomime stage, nor yet the cruel fate 
of the forty little thieves, all personal 
friends probably, in their realistic card- 
board jars, nor yet the fearsome sight 
of the scattered portions of poor Cas- 
sim’s body have power to arouse any 
obvious emotion in her infant breast. 
There she sits, this silent solitary baby, 
an epitome in her own small person 
of the uncomplaining patience of the 
poor. 

But meantime, faithful to the 
minute, the Tower Bridge has disap- 
peared into the ceiling. Through a re- 
alistic atmosphere of London fog, how 
contrived it is beyond the capacity of 
the mere amateur onlooker to conceive, 
but very cleverly contrived it is, steps 
a little band of dainty white fairies 
in attendance on their queen. Their 
speech alone would betray the locality. 
Fairyland, it seems in these encroach- 
ing days, has spread the boundaries of 
her Empire to the very outskirts of 
Whitechapel. There is something 
startling to the old-fashioned mind in 
the suggestion of fairies being lost in 
a fog, as these most evidently are. 
groping their way to their homes, like 
any other cockney householder, blind 
and choking, along his neighbor's rail- 
ings. But, after all, it is a levelling 
age we live in, and if, in spite of a 
Radical Government, fairies yet have 
the spirit to be Empire-makers, they 
must expect to meet with difficult and 
discouraging experiences. 

The fog and the fairies vanish to- 
gether, and we have instead, against 
a vivid Oriental background, Ali Baba 
himself diligently hewing a very solid 
tree, and making conversation the 
while for his intelligent and sympa- 
thetic donkey. The next scene, in the 
hero’s backyard, where the weekly 
washing is in process, is one suffi- 
ciently familiar to meet with patron- 
izing appreciation, but for scenic effect 
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it is reserved for “Watni-Strasse” to 
win the laurels of the evening. Here 
is a gay and busy presentment of East- 
ern commercial life with just those 
touches of the familiar and the intimate 
which to the majority of human beings 
will enhance the value of any specta- 
cle. Every Saturday evening, and Sun- 
day morning too, for that matter, a 
scene such as this is in progress but 
a few yards from the schoolroom 
where we sit. There is the identical 
enamelled crockery piled up on a stall, 
in use in almost every decent home in 
the parish, and bales of gorgeous dress 
materials which might, and probably 
have, been borrowed from Petticoat 
Lane or its vicinity. Here, surely, is 
the famous quack medicine seller, the 
target for the wit of the whole youth 
of the neighborhood, who is received 
with vociferous and friendly applause. 
It is a great opportunity, and one 
which is cleverly utilized, for the in- 
troduction of local characters, and the 
impersonation of these is at least as 
great a joy to the young actors as is 
the recognition of them to the audience. 
And added to these friendly landmarks, 
both in the background and in the cos- 
tumes and decoration is a_ brilliant 
scheme of Oriental color, so cleverly 
planned and adjusted as to betray the 
work of one with an instinctive if not 
a trained eye for artistic effect. The 
children are naturally enchanted to see 
ladies resplendent in pink and green 
gauze trousers, busy with their week’s 
marketing, whilst the many-colored 
coats of the truculent little thieves, and 
the gay rags fluttering upon the 
clothes-lines, lend an immense if un- 
conscious zest to their enjoyment. 
Professional costumes and professional 
scene-painting may do much, but the 
master mind which has arranged them 
to such good purpose has done a great 
deal more. Drury Lane with all its 
magnificence, all its machinery of per- 


fect organization and detail, need 
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scarcely put this amateur East-end 
pantomime to the blush. ‘The actors 
and actresses are all young, a few 
mere babies, but they have been re- 
markably well drilled, and the obvious 
enjoyment with which they enact their 
roles is not the least pleasurable element 
in the performance. Desperate deeds 
of valor and crimes of untold ingenuity 
succeed one another with startling ra- 
pidity. There are no pauses, no 
breaks, no hesitations. A long-legged 
boy plays the part of Ali Baba with 
unfailing spirit and precision, his 
youthful and ingenuous countenance 
curiously disguised by a flowing beard 
and a pair of bushy eyebrows. There 
is no nervousness, for he is sure of his 
welcome, and indeed his friends ap- 
plaud his lightest utterance to the echo. 
The dialogue is throughout maintained 
at a high level of intelligence and hu- 
mor. It is strewn with allusions to 
current politics, to European complica- 
tions, to all the vexed questions in the 
daily newspapers which go to make or 
mar the integrity of the British Empire. 
and to domestic matters more espe- 
cially associated with the vicinity of 
the Commercial Road. All these are 
handled with a lightness and at the 
sume time a directness of touch which 
does not fail to make itself understood 
and appreciated by the company. Some 
of these allusions certainly fall a little 
quaintly from the childish lips of the 
younger performers, but none the less 
heartfelt are the grievances of the rate- 
payers as set forth by Anna Maria 
Mustaphina, echoed by a group of 
pretty little girls over their wash-tubs. 
who, however, being merely wage earn- 
ers, cannot be expected to feel the 
matter so acutely as their ill-used mis- 
Reference to the encroaching 
aliens in the vicinity is of course re- 
eeived with enthusiasm, and appar- 
ently with tolerant good nature by any 
Jews who may be present, whilst the 
joyful exelamation of Ali Baba. “We 


tress, 
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are rich—we have jumped into the Up- 
per Ten!” meets with universal ac- 
clamation. When politics at home and 
abroad, the deeds and misdeeds of the 
Government and of the County Coun- 
cil as then constituted have been fairly 
dealt with, it would appear as if the 
author had reserved one joke for his 
own consumption and for that of a 
very few indeed of his audience. 
Surely Bernard Shaw has not yet ar- 
rived to play havoc with the childish 
humor of the East-end, yet who else 
ean this self-assured and blackened 
ereature be who crawls out, heels fore- 
most from under a gorgeous cardboard 
automobile but “’Enery Straker’”? 
The impersonation is as inimitable as 
it is of course unconscious on the part 
of the actor, and we have no grounds 
for supposing it to be intentional. 
Chauffeurs are as thick as blackberries, 
and they are often both grimy and self- 
important; in any case so versatile an 
author must be allowed to keep his 
own secrets. 

Neither is the poetry of imagination, 
that most important asset of child life. 
neglected. When the curtain falls 
upon the final triumph of the Eastern 
wood-chopper and his family, there ap- 
pears a group of little girls who, were 
we really enjoying the sunny skies that 
smiled on Ali Baba, instead of the 
bleakest of January weather, might 
well be a nosegay of flowers blown in 
from the nearest market. Tkese little 
girls represent the four Seasons in suc- 
cession, the change of dress being ac- 
complished at intervals by a rapid 
peeling off of their upper garments, a 
swift and ingenious invention which 
does the utmost credit to its author. 
Very pretty and dainty they look, as 
they sing the Lesson of the Flowers, 
a lesson of patience much needed by 
us all, whilst spring is yet so far be- 
yond the widest range of our fancy. 
Two little mites amongst them strive 
laboriously to keep in step with the 
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older ones in the simple effective 
measure which they have been taught. 
The refinement and grace of a few of 
these children are noteworthy and 
scarcely seem indigenous to this rather 
squalid region off the Commercial 
Road. The reason may be ascribed in 
part to a mixture of race, for many 
of the children’s fathers are what is 
known as “C.” men—that is, they do 
occasional work at the docks, and have 
probably had, or perhaps their fathers 
or mothers before them have had, op- 
portunity of intermarrying with for- 
eigners. The Jewish type only occa 
sionally shows itself strongly, but sev- 
eral of the little boys might have been 
picked at random out of the streets of 
an Italian city, and one or two of the 
girls give promise of something more 
than childish prettiness. The quick- 
ness and ability of some of them may 
be due to the same cause of mixed 
parentage. In sentiment the children 
are aggressively British. and still more 
aggressively Gentile, the racial feeling 
being almost as acute amongst them as 
amongst their elders. “You old Jew.” 
is the worst and most deadly insult 
that one small boy can hurl at another, 
to be answered by words of foulest op- 
probrium—an insult, indeed, which be- 
fore now has unhappily in a neighbor- 
ing district been attended by serious 
und even fatal consequences. 

In the Harlequinade, the fun waxes 
faust and furious. Harlequin. Clown, 
Pantaloon, Columbine, and the long- 
suffering foolish policemen—they 
all there, and never have these valued 
friends of childhood conducted 
themselves more faithfully in charac- 
ter. Now the jokes which cause such 
hilarity to actors and audience alike 
are entirely and so much the 
more appreciated. I suggested after- 
wards that much of the racy dialogue 
at this point was “gag.” but was 
hastily assured that such license in 
such a neighborhood would have been 


are 


local, 
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impossible. In the varied company of 
which we form a part, the susceptibil- 
ities of its different members require 
much more careful handling than can 
safely be left to the excited prompt- 
ings of the youthful wit upon the stage. 
Every word of this foolery, excellent 
of its kind, has had to be carefully 
composed by the Vicar, to whom it can 
have been not the last onerous part of 
his authorship. By this time the ba- 
bies have for the most part been very 
wisely removed. Only the stolid infant 
on the front bench remains faithful 
to her post. The little German girl, 
her frizzed hair hanging limply in the 
heat of the atmosphere, but her bright 
eyes still fixed unwaveringly upon the 
stage, has managed to insinuate her- 
self along her bench until a thin, but 
none the less protecting, little arm can 
be placed around the indifferent morsel 
of humanity in front of her. As for 
the boys, weak and helpless with 
laughter as small boys so easily be- 
come, they can only prop themselves 
against one another as a means of re- 
taining the perpendicular, have 
strength to do themselves 
justice in the shower of sweets which 
is presently hurled amongst them from 
behind the footlights. The final appeal 
from one of the little actors, that the 
audience should towards 
sending this dramatic company to the 
“real pantomime” is generously re- 
sponded to, though some of us find it 
difficult to believe that the young peo 
ple will enjoy the splendors of Drury 
Lane half so much as they have done 
their own performance, and I have 
heard since that it was voted distinctly 
disappointing. I have as yet made no 
mention of the music, which is, how- 
ever, an important part of the enter- 
tainment. The charming songs and 
dances are all the arrangement or 
the composition of local talent, and 
the orchestra is represented by a 
boy at the piano. who plays through- 


and 
scarcely 


contribute 
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out the whole performance, almost 
entirely from memory. And now 
the Tower Bridge has once more 
fallen, and the green light which 
has done such effective service is ex- 
tinguished. The author and stage 
manager is much too busy attending to 
his children behind the scenes to ap- 
pear in response to repeated calls from 
the audience, so a little speech is made 
about him which we hope he can hear. 
Anxious curates from the neighbor- 
ing parishes are trying to collect their 
scattered and entangled flocks, and 
there is a general pushing back of 
benches, a noisy interchange of com- 
ments, a shuffling of many feet, and 
a straightening and stretching of 
cramped little limbs. 

And we are left to reflect that if 
such a play as we have seen did not 
offer the strictly academic element of 
education to which Mr. Benson refers, 
yet this parochial revival of the dra- 
matic habit should teach many things 
essential to the proper education of a 
patriotic London citizen, combined 
with the purest childish nonsense and 
enjoyment. And surely the education 
of a London citizen and the healthy 
entertainment of children are twa 
things which can least afford to be 
neglected in any part of this vast bee- 
hive of humanity. 

When at last we emerge from the 
heated atmosphere of the schoolroom, 
by this time almost solid, into the keen 
night air without, it would seem al 
most as if we had stepped merely from 
one stage scene into another; from a 
little Gentile world of fair-haired chil- 
dren players into the strenuous current 
of Jewish life and business set upon 
a very similar if less vivid background. 
The Saturday night market has been 
in full swing since sunset, and to a 
less active extent since the early morn- 
ing, for this is by no means an entirely 
Jewish neighborhood. Here have 
the original “Watni-Strasse.” wanting 


we 
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certainly in Oriental color, but other- 
wise scarcely less picturesque than 
the pantomime counterfeit. The long 
street is crowded with gaily furnished 
stalls, and brilliant with the flare of 
naphtha torches, whilst a cheerful 
warmth and brightness emanate from 
the open shops on to the pavement. 
Dark-eyed, coarse-featured, handsome 
women emerge like spiders from the 
doorways to lure the unwary stranger 
with soft speech and generous prom- 
ises into a path of reckless extrava- 
gance. <A curly-haired young woman 
in charge of a barrow entreats us to 
buy a curious looking substance called 
“Cre-mos,” which she assures us is 
“equal to the freshest butter and only 
eightpence a pound’—but we fly from 
temptation as also from the offer of 
“hake” at twopence a pound, and 
Dutch herrings at a penny each. The 
roadway is blocked with suites of bed- 
room furniture, and second-hand cloth- 
ing and cheap ladies’ boots are in this 
vicinity staple commodities. There is 
indeed little with which the Jewish or 
Gentile housewife may not provide her- 
self and her family in the way of 
clothes, food. or furniture, and if she 
be sufficiently prosperous she may pro- 
cure a fur stole (almost to be regarded 
as a necessity in this inclement season) 
of the latest fashion from a perambu- 
lating dealer whose own shoulders con- 
stitute his shop window. For her hum- 
bler sister there is a stall devoted to 
gaily colored cotton handkerchiefs, the 
sight of which, until recalled by the 
piercing North wind, transports us in 
imagination to the market-place under 
the arcades at Lugano. And here is 
surely the very medicine-man Abdulla. 
whom we have so lately seen sewing 
together the fragments of the wicked 
Cassim! Buta nearer scrutiny of this 
aged Hebrew vendor of quack reme- 
dies shows us that he bears in reality 
little resemblance to the smooth-faced 
boy in the gray wig who played his 
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part so light-heartedly in the panto- 
mime. This, indeed, is the genuine 
article, with centuries of persecution 
and enforced wandering cut in the deep 
tragic lines of his face, his red hair 
branding him irretrievably as a Judas. 
Though why red hair has from all 
time been apportioned to Iscariot, it 
is not easy to say. Further on, and he 
holds the attention of by far the larg- 
est gathering in the street, is the Man 
of Magic, a weedy, sharp-faced cockney 
for whom there is no occasion to hold 
the Chosen Race responsible. He is 
explaining the easy trick whereby in 
his estimation the Zancigs, then the 
wonder of the hour, have captured 
London society. It is all very simple 
apparently, and this little group of 
East-enders is wondering contemptu- 
ously why the West is so extremely 
eredulous. The only inanimate crea- 
ture in the street appears to be an 
elderly goat, who, day and night, oc- 
ecupies the same spot upon the pave- 
ment. Quite indifferent he remains to 
the alternating bustle and comparative 
silence around him; to the kick or 
earess which he receives impartially 
from old and valued friend or foe: and 
even to the inconvenient progress of the 
unwary stranger, who in the darkness 
ean hardly fai] to measure his length 
across so solid an obstacle. Newspaper 
posters alternate with vellow Yiddish 
notice boards proclaiming the news of 
the day. and above and through all is 
the pervading aroma of fried fish, a 
favorite dish of the Jew and Gentile 
poor alike. Little children not yet in 
bed hang enviously round the stall 
which displays its penny toys in such 
tempting variety. The casual wan- 
derer who is fortunate enough to have 
his first introduction to the East-end 
on a Saturday night: who leaves the 
broad. well-lighted, cheerful thorough- 
fare of the Commercial Road and finds 
his way down this street of market to 
the south, may well escape the impres- 
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sion of colorless sadness, of the some- 
times dull, sometimes fierce struggle 
for existence, which too often comes 
later to be associated in his mind with 
East London. Here, not only in ap- 
pearance, but in reality, is life and 
bustle and even gaiety; Jew and Gen- 
tile rub shoulders over their bargaining 
with cheerful if only skin-deep amity. 
Here and there are pointed out to us 
one or two of the older boy actors, 
leaning against the church railings 
which on one side form the boundary 
of the market, receiving congratula- 
tions and exchanging jokes with their 
chosen companions. Good humor and 
friendliness seem to be in the air, and 
who can say how far the devoted and 
intelligent work which aims, as hus 
been amply testified to in the school- 
room to-night, at inculeating a spirit 
of healthy enjoyment amongst the peo- 
ple, bas not also unconsciously con- 
tributed to the cheerful atmosphere of 
this Jew and Gentile gathering? And 
in the midst of the motley scene of 
merchandise stands the Church, the 
outward and visible sign of the selfless 
toil which, against overwhelming odds, 
is silently struggling each day and hour 
to ameliorate the lives of her children. 
This is not one of those architecturally 
and historically interesting churches of 
which there are so many in London, 
and which are perhaps better known 
to American sight-seers than to the ma- 
jority of Londoners themselves. But 
this modern building with its fine pro- 
portions is sufficiently imposing to- 
night, as it stands a little apart under 
the cold clear moonlight, its doors al- 
Ways open to the people, as indeed are 
the ears and the hearts of the clergy. 
On Sunday morning the market, or so 
much of it as is Jewish. will still be 
flowing in full tide against the railings. 
disturbing. one would imagine, the de- 
votions of those within: but this is a 
Chureh which has presumably taught 
herself and her congregation the inner 
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meaning of “when two or three are 
gathered together,” and external hap- 
penings are not allowed to disturb her 
serenity. 

There is another aspect of what may 
be regarded as the dramatic habit 
amongst children, with which some 
few of us may find ourselves less com- 
pletely in sympathy; though there is 
admittedly much to be said for it. A 
few days after the pantomime, I am 
taken through one or two of the Coun- 
cil Schools in the same neighborhood, 
where, it is worth mentioning, 96 per 
cent. of the children are Jews. In one 
of these schools I am allowed to watch 
the organized games in the babies’ 
class. It is a pretty sight enough, this 
little ragged regiment of children, none 
of whom can be over four years old, 
heautifully drilled to play at “Shoeing 
the Pony,” the “Cock-Sparrow,.” and, 
most realistic of all, “The Game of the 
London Pigeons.” Here thin little 
arms are held up and “In and out of 
the Windows” is sung in tired shrill 
little voices, whilst the chosen 
“pigeons” lumber rather heavily in and 
out gathering scraps of paper. intended 
to be corn, off the floor. But these 
babies are sleepy already when they 
are made to show off to the visitors. 
The recreation or rest hour is at hand, 
when they will certainly play at noth- 
ing which is organized. and they have 
their own balls and their dolls to fall 
back upon. There are some of us who, 
with blessed recollections of our own 
untrammelled youth, of secret king- 
doms where no grown-up person had 
the right of admittance, of daring ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes in a 
more material world, confided to no 
grown-up ears, may give humble and 
hearty thanks for having lived in a 
Golden Age, and who will never be 
brought to believe that it should be 
necessary to teach children to play. 
In our own class we may have the 
temerity to deplore the carefully or- 
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ganized recreations of our young peo- 
ple, which so often send them home 
from school incapable when they are 
older, of initiating occupation for them- 
selves, and which, though no doubt it 
may have the effect of eliminating 
“loafers,” bids fair to threaten the in- 
dividuality and imagination of the race. 
But, for the children of the poor, we 
have probably told ourselves that this 
organized play, of which America has 
set the fashion, may prove a useful 
foundation-stone of discipline, and at 
least serve to keep the poor mites out 
of their mothers’ way. “Discipline,” 
says my guide, when I venture to 
voice my reflections, and he has 
worked amongst the children of the 
poor for twenty-five years—“not a bit 
of it—the babies are just as naughty 
when they come out of school, and tak- 
ing them away so young from their 
mothers undermines all the sentiment 
of home.” They are, according to 
him, organized at this tender age out 
of all future self-dependence and re- 
sponsibility, and the money of rate- 
payers might be better employed than 
in paying highly trained women to su- 
perintend the gambols of these weary 
little ones who could just as well be 
asleep or occupying a post of vantage 
upon their mothers’ doorsteps. Miss 
Loane, in her illuminating books re- 
cently published. The Queen’s Poor and 
The Next Street but One, out of the 
abundance of her personal experience, 
speaks with equal decision of the in- 
sidious measures taken by well-mean- 
ing philanthropists to diminish the ma- 
ternal responsibilities. Fortunately. 
according to her observations, the re- 
lations between mothers and children 
amongst the poor are usually of so 
happy and natural a character, that the 
day nurseries and infant classes of the 
Provided Schools may probably do less 
rather than more harm than the kin- 
dergartens of the West-end. Before I 
lenve T am privileged to watch the fire 
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drill, and to see 500 children troop out 
with such rapidity and order after the 
(to them) unexpected sound of the 
warning whistle, that in little over five 
minutes the building is empty. In 
every schoolroom hangs the Union 
Jack, and edifying as it is to note such 
an encouragement to patriotism, I am 
told by an assistant master that only 
a little French boy, a new comer, has 
ever been known to salute it. 

But after all, it is by watching the 
children at play, real play, not the regu- 
lated games of the schoolroom, that we 
may gain the nearest glimpse into their 
lives. And in this neighborhood there 
is no better place for these observa- 
tions than the railed space which sur- 
rounds the Church and the Vicarage 
garden adjoining. Here they swarm in 
and out quite freely all through the 
week, playing their most cherished 
games in the shelter of the Vicar’s 
porch, where, significant sign, the 
electric bell push is placed high out of 
the reach of childish arms. But it is 
on Saturday mornings, when boys and 
girls have poured out of their respec- 
tive Bible classes, that they may be 
seen to the best advantage. The im- 
mediate vicinity of the Church seems 
to be especially dedicated to the girls, 
and the sexes do not play much to- 
gether, though a patronizing interest 
may be taken by a boy in the move- 
ments of the feminine circle. I have 
rather rashly arrived amongst the little 
girls provided with a mechanical toy, 
bought off a stall in the market, and 
the toy, an old woman wheeling her 
goose to market in a barrow, has al- 
ready been wound up and made to per- 
form to their unbounded delight, and 
almost to the limit of its capacity. 
Now it is obviously time to bestow it 
upon one of the two eager wistful 
young creatures who have most perti- 
naciously watched the performance. 
But which of them is to have it, since 
they are not sisters and it cannot be 
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shared! Surely Solomon himself was 
not placed in a more embarrassing 
position with one baby and two 
mothers than I with this little tin toy. 
However, a small boy who has been 
watching our movements from a dis- 
creet distance now comes to my rescue. 
“Why, Miss, make ’em race for it,” is 
his unhesitating suggestion, and forth- 
with he proceeds in masterly fashion 
to clear a course amongst infants and 
skipping-ropes from the railings to the 
Church. The advice seems good, but 
the little combatants are ill matched, 
for, whereas one has a sturdy, well- 
knit figure, suitably clothed in a serge 
coat and skirt, the other is a poor pen- 
sive little thing with large pathetic 
blue eyes which seemed to swallow up 
the small white face, and a skinny 
little body rather feebly supported by 
a pair of the thinnest and most rickety 
legs imaginable. A ragged velvet bon- 
net hangs from her neck, and her 
clothes, if such they can be called, 
have that melancholy appearance of 
shoddy smartness which betokens a 
bad home. “That child has no 
mother,” I say to myself, but after- 
wards I hear that it is one of those 
sad, but happily not such very common 
cases, where she would have been bet- 
ter without one. However, though 
easily beaten she does not run badly, 
and well deserves the consolation prize 
which has to be forthcoming, for like 
many another frail tenement, her ill- 
nourished body holds an unquenchable 
spirit. Most of the little girls are skip- 
ping on this cold morning to keep 
themselves warm. The skipping-rope 
is an important and very happy factor 
in the child life of poorer London. 
Progress along a side street will be 
perpetually interrupted by a group of 
children, sometimes mere babies, skip- 
ping alternately or together over a rope 
stretched across the pavement, held at 
each end by two of the party and 
swung. sometimes with increasing and 
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alarming swiftness, to the uccompan!l- 
ment of a song the words of which 
are quite unintelligible to the stranger. 
Round a blazing fire in the schoolroom 
are some more little girls, scorching 
their faces and toasting their toes, read- 
ing story books and exchanging mys- 
terious confidences after the manner 
of their sex, only to feel the cold more 
acutely when they have to face it again 
—some of them in very inadequate 
clothing. Outside in the Vicarage gar- 
den, which has long been reduced to 
its pristine bareness of vegetation, the 
boys are playing with a dilapidated ob- 
ject which politeness compels us to ac- 
knowledge as a football. At any rate, 
they are warm and, judging by the 
noise, completely happy. Looking at 
the pinched blue faces of these girls, 
I am indiscreet enough to wonder audi- 
bly why they do not go and join in 
the game. The suggestion is received 
with cold and silent disapproval; in 
this grade of society girls do not play 
boys’ games—the difference is far more 
clearly defined than in ours. One child, 
more forthcoming than the others, 
cautiously volunteers the information 
that sometimes in the summer she 
“goes up” and scores for the boys at 
ericket—but play herself—never! She 
is a pretty, graceful little girl with deli- 
eate features and soft brown eyes, 
whom I am reminded that T have seen 
before in the character of the Fairy 
Queen. Her face beams at the recol- 
lection, and she confides to me _ that 
now the happy Saturday evenings of 
rehearsal are over, which extend from 
October until Christmas, life is some- 
thing of a blank. These rehearsals are 
at least as great a pleasure to the chil- 
dren as the actual performances, bring- 
ing them as they do into close touch 
with their much loved Vicar and with 
the refining and civilizing influences of 
life to which few girls in any class are 
indifferent. Two others of the group 
I recognize as Ali Bahba’s washer- 
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women. They have just lost their 
mother, poor little things, but none the 
less their hair is tightly plaited in prep- 
aration for Sunday, and, judging by 
the rather patchwork nature of their 
garments, the family exchequer does 
not permit of mourning, and has the 
good sense to acknowledge it. 

To the casual observer there is one 
very marked difference between the 
Gentile children and the Jewish in the 
East-end. If you stand on the pave- 
ment in a street off the Commercial Road 
and watch with too obvious an inter- 
est the children dancing to the strains 
of a street organ, the dancing will very 
soon cease. On the other hand, if you 
are lucky enough to find such a scene 
in the neighborhood of Petticoat Lane, 
your appreciation of it will but’ add 
fresh zest to the spirit of the dancers, 
and the fortunate owner of the organ 
may reasonably expect to reap a rich 
harvest from your enjoyment. Few of 
the children of the Gentile poor have 
as yet learnt the accomplishment of 
“showing off,” they are too shy as a 
rule, and precocity is sternly discour- 
aged by the parents. The Jewish chil- 
dren are also a great deal quicker to 
learn and to grasp a new idea. Their 
attention must be caught on the wing, 
as it were, for it is apt to be of a va- 
grant quality, but if once caught and 
their interest aroused in any subject, 
they will master it with astonishing 
rapidity. It is perhaps for this reason 
that little performers in the “real pan- 
tomime” at Drury Lane are so largely 
recruited from the Jewish community. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the dramatic habit does not 
to any great extent prevail amongst 
the Jews in their own quarter. Still 
mourning the destruction of the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, it appears that there 
has been a tendency amongst the more 
orthodox Jews to regard play-acting as 
a forbidden pleasure. Be this as it 
may, it is only very recently that the 
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Jewish children have been encouraged 
by their teachers to give little enter- 
tainments among themselves, and these 
only to a very mild extent. Such a 
dissipation as an amateur pantomime 
is certainly unknown. For their elders 
a music-hall in the Mile End Road, “to 
be hired for weddings on Sundays!” 
has so far sufficed for their dramatic 
entertainments, and here the plays of 
Shakespeare, and more often of Zang- 
will or of less well-established lumina- 
ries, are performed nightly in Yiddish. 

Even in the course of a walk through 
the Ghetto, that strange foreign coun- 
try within five minutes of Liverpool 
Street Station. some impression of the 
jives of the Jewish children may be 
obtained. The street is their natural 
playground. Neither cold nor heat can 


keep any but the merest babies in- 
doors, for in this most congested dis- 
trict it is rather the rule than the ex- 
ception for only one room to be at the 
disposal of an entire family. On a Frt- 


day afternoon the scene is a compara- 
tively quiet one. The famous market 
in Middlesex Street, better known as 
Petticoat Lane, on any other day in the 
week the most picturesque and busy 
thoroughfare in the whole of London, 
is rapidly shutting up and, in the case 
of the barrows, being wheeled away in 
preparation for the Sabbath. A few 
old men with hooked noses and long 
beards are still sitting on the edge of 
the pavement before their baskets of 
oranges, offering in a melancholy mono- 
tone “four a penny” and these are pos- 
sibly the only English words they know. 
For here, in the midst of our own city, 
the English language is seldom heard 
intelligibly except from the children 
who learn it in their schools. Of these 
we very soon have a following. As we 
cautiously thread our way amongst the 
diminishing stalls and barrows, care- 
ful not to run up against portions of 
a sheep's anatomy upon the one hand, 
or some particularly evil looking fish 
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upon the other; walking delicately that 
we may not rub shoulders with a pile 
of secondhand clothing, and turning 
a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer 
in the doorway, who, a faded Oriental 
shawl about her head, is anxious to 
part with her last dish of pickled cu- 
cumber, the children patter after us, 
an ever increasing and always friendly 
little crowd. They do not in the least 
understand our expressions of regret 
as we pass some young girls laden with 
ready-made clothing, probably some 
order on its way to a large West-end 
establishment, for sweating is an evil 
which in these streets assumes reality. 
Neither do they quite enter into our 
amused admiration of the smoked sal- 
mon which, slit and lying wide out- 
spread in all their scarlet glory on a 
barrow, give a welcome touch of bril- 
liant color to the, at this hour, dreary 
street. Nevertheless, they are very 
kind to us, these children, and anxious 
to do the honors of their country to the 
invading Christians. Several of them 
have been sent out to buy bread, sold 
in fascinating rings like bracelets, or 
groceries or fish for the Sabbath meal 
which their mothers are preparing at 
home. And the mothers must have 
wondered why on this occasion the 
little messengers tarried so long in 
coming, for how could they know that 
Annie or Yenci or Etti feel compelled 
to follow in the wake of a party of 
Gentile visitors? Rather a sorry little 
escort it is, with their small bodies and 
pinched, unnaturally sharp faces. One 
little head covered with hair of Titian's 
red gold makes a spot of beauty in the 
otherwise squalid group, and here and 
there glossy black ringlets surround a 
small and dirty face redeemed by a pair 
of magnificent dark eyes. But such 
features are the exception rather than 
the rule, and the majority of the chil- 
dren are as drab and as unremarkable 
as their surroundings. Of shyness and 
self-consciousness, however, there is 
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none, and they receive our labored ef- 
forts at conversation quite politely, 
though our questions elicit no more in- 
teresting information than that Annie 
Solomons, a remarkably clean, well- 
dressed child, is buying cheese, and 
that Moses Polivinksy is taking old 
newspapers to an office, and that they 
all attend the Jewish Free Schools. 
This fact, in the case of the boys, is 
patent from the serviceable mouse- 
eolored corduroys which the schools pro- 
vide for their clothing. Some County 
Council posters which we pass bearing 
the legends “Vote for Jones” and “Vote 
for Smith” respectively, and looking 
curiously ill at ease amongst the Yid- 
dish notices, are the cause of a heated 
controversy between two of our boy 
“followers,” who are ready upon the 
smallest encouragement to break one 
another’s heads over the difference of 
opinion existing between their parents 
as to the individual merits of the can- 
didates. Fortunately at this juncture 
a diversion is created, for we have 
halted outside a bookshop, attracted to 
its window by a rampant lion of Judah, 
which we afterwards discover is 
destined to adorn some highly deco- 
rated cover of the Torah. The master 
of the shop is a sad-faced typical Jew 
of a superior class, and he bears an 
invasion of two or three of the little 
girls of our following with meekness 
and resignation. One of these, indeed, 
appears to regard a dark corner under 
his counter as the natural repository of 
her skipping-rope and other treasures. 
Her tow-like hair is tied up with white 
tape, while the other children flaunt 
colored, if dirty, ribbons, but notwith- 
standing this disability, she is evidently 
a young person possessed of Napole- 
onic powers of organization. At this 
point she apparently decides that some 
active effort should be made by the 
escort towards our entertainment. 
Diving under the friendly counter she 
produces her rope and starts a skipping 
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match amongst the younger members 
of the party. They are remarkably 
graceful and pretty performers, who 
thoroughly enjoy showing off their ac- 
complishments; notable amongst them 
being a little delicate-featured, brown- 
haired Polish girl of four, who, while 
she skips, fondly clasps her red woollen 
tam-o’-shanter in place of a doll. A 
baby of two, tightly swathed in a pink 
shawl is also commanded to do her 
part, and considering her tender and 
unwieldy age, the performance is not 
discreditable. Napoleon meantime acts 
as mistress of the ceremonies, and 
when the boys become aggressive hurls 
defiance at them from within the 
shelter of the shop. This being inef- 
fectual, she presently executes a mas- 
terly sortie to avenge some too gross 
insult with all the force of a sadly thin 
leg, a clumsy boot many sizes too 
large, and a fiercely clenched and mi- 
eroscopic fist. Every now and then a 
good-natured elder, whose language to 
us is incomprehensible, but who seems 
to think that the attentions of the 
young people are becoming oppressive, 
will swoop down into the little crowd 
and disperse it with a _ well-aimed 
shake or a cuff; only momentarily, 
however, for like mushrooms in the 
night the children spring up again, 
supervising and intercepting our every 
step. 

But the Sabbath is really at hand 
now, and a wholesome fear of the 
wrath of mothers draws our escort 
gradually away. They go reluctantly 
with many parting observations and 
promises that we shall meet again, 
which we did, but that is another 
story. “Napoleon” is the last to leave 
us. She has neither fish nor cheese, 
nor, it seems, any other responsibilities 
in life but those which are self ap- 
pointed. She explains with some im- 
portance that the following day she is 
going to Paris. Her father has found 
work there, and the family is to join 
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bim. And this child, who cannot be 
more than ten years old, and has only 
mastered just sufficient English to 
make herself intelligible (what her 
mother’s tongue may be it is impossi- 
ble to discover), is quite undisturbed at 
the thought of changing her home, and 
only mildly elated at the prospect of 
fresh worlds to conquer. The preter- 
natural sharpness of the little face 
leaves me wondering whether the 
Angel who, according to an old Jewish 
tradition, struck her lips at her birth, 
to banish from the baby soul those 
visions of Heaven and Hell with which 
it had been entertained previous to its 
incarnation, had done his work quite 
thoroughly! At all events she is a 
cheerful little person, and will be quite 
competent to deal with any difficulties 
which may lie before her in a harassed 
and uncertain existence. The Jewish 
children are infinitely amusing in their 
complete absence of shyness, in their 
quickness of comprehension and their 
vivid imaginations. Yet in spite of the 
acknowledged goodness of Jewish 
mothers a sense of homelessness clings 
about these young people which is in- 
evitably depressing. The strenuous 
toil of philanthropists and workers, 
Jew and Christian alike, to ameliorate 
the conditions of this alien and shift- 
ing population, may well find the best 
results of its labors amongst the chil- 
dren, but there must be times of dis- 
couragement, when even these appear 
unsatisfactorily small. The more honor 
to those who refuse to be discouraged! 

It is certainly with a sense of relief 
that, as the evening closes in, we find 
ourselves again in that market street 
off the Commercial Road, where, how- 
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ever, on Friday night no market worth 
mentioning is to be seen. A few chil- 
dren are still playing in the dusk round 
the Church. The Vicarage door stands 
hospitably open. In the hall can be 
seen a white-faced young woman with 
a small and wailing baby, who is wait- 
ing for words of encouragement and 
counsel. On the doorstep is huddled 
a little row of children of both sexes, 
and tightly pressed between them is 
an extremely fat brown and white 
spaniel of antiquated appearance. “’E 
be doin’ time, Miss,” joyfully explains 
a small boy who has his skinny arm 
elasped round the patient animal's 
neck, to its evident inconvenience—and 
the little girls giggle appreciatively. 
The statement proves to be fact—for 
the spaniel has been poaching on his 
master’s preserves in the country, and 
has been sent up to spend some weeks 
of easeful and far from solitary con- 
finement in this East-end Vicarage. 
It must be noticeable to the most 
easual observer that about these chil- 
dren, in spite of their obvious poverty, 
there is a very happy air of trust and 
confidence. Jew and Gentile, ragged 
and tidy, they seem to swarm indis- 
criminately inside the Church railings, 
and in their unquestioning certainty of 
the welcome which awaits them they 
contrive to impart a certain sense of 
security to this crowded corner of East 
London. Sin and suffering and misery 
are packed closely enough into this 
narrow area of mean streets, but, as 
we have said before, it is through the 
children that the work done amongst 
the poor may expect to bear the best 
fruit. and here surely the harvest bids 
fair to be a rich one. 
Rose M. Bradley. 
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THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER X. 


Talbot strolled into camp decently 
disreputable in outward appearance 
whatever may have been his condition 
of mind. He found William, Majendie, 
and the Admiral still sitting over their 
tea; Charles, he was told, had not yet 
come back. 

“Looking for his Gladstone bag.” the 
Admiral explained. 

“I suppose there is no chance of his 
finding it?’ said Majendie. “Are you 
quite sure of the place?” 

Talbot, who had so far listened in 
rather a pre-occupied manner, shook 
himself into attention. “I don't think 
he can,” he returned; “I hope not, 
anyhow.” There was a ring of sin- 
cerity in his tone; what would happen 
if Charles succeeded in his quest, and 
went to call on the Lauriston party in 
his rich attire? Talbot was rapidly 
falling into that condition of mental 
instability in which a man will permit 
himself to be jealous of even a hat- 
stand, if it displays a better hat than 
his own. 

“It has been a great thing for 
Charles, having something to do,” said 
the Admiral; “and it shows that he 
can persevere with a task if he’s in 
earnest about it. I didn’t think he 
could,” 

“He’s done nothing but hunt ‘for 
the thing, and bathe alternately, all 
day,” Majendie put in. “I’m not sure 
that it mayn't become a hallucination 
after all, I’ve known such things hap- 
pen in the course of my professional 
experience. It’s like hypnotic sugges- 
tion. They hypnotized a man at the 
hospital one day and suggested to him 
that he was a mad dog, and he ran 
round the room biting them. Two of 
them contracted rabies.” 

“Did they indeed?” said the Admiral 


admiringly. “What will happen to 
Charles if it becomes a real hallucina- 
tion?” 

“Oh, he’ll pack real things in the im- 
aginary bag,” returned the doctor af- 
ter consulting his experience. “Or else 
he'll dress in the imaginary clothes.” 

“And zo and call on the other party 
thus attired,” said William laughiug. 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Talbot; the 
idea shocked him unutterably. 

The others looked at him in surprise, 
and he collected himself with an effort. 
“Cd forgotten all about my fish,” he 
explained. 

“Anything good?” asked Majendie. 

“A few decent perch,” he said, get- 
ting up and fetching his creel which 
he emptied out onto the grass. He 
had quite forgotten their number and 
size, had almost forgotten their exist- 
ence, Which was a_ sufficient proof, 
had Cicely only known it, of her 
powers of distraction. 

“Pounders, by Jove. those three,” 
exclaimed Majendie, “and the other 
two can't be far off.” 

Talbot returned to himself a little as 
he surveyed his catch. “Yes, I had the 
luck to stumble on a shoal. I caught 
two more besides these——” he 
stopped; the tongue, he realized, plays 
one strange tricks. 

“What did you do 
asked William. 

“Oh, I gave them away,” returned 
Talbot going more cautiously now; “a 
man asked me for a brace, and I 
thought we should have enough for 
breakfast, one each, so I gave them 
to him,” 

“What do you want to go and give 
perch away for?” demanded Majeniie. 
“They're the only fish we can eat 
here, and we don’t get too many.” 


with them?” 
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“All right, I won't again,” said Tal- 
bot, the more meekly, perhaps, because 
he knew that he was making a mental 
reservation. 

“We don’t mind how many chub you 
give,” continued the doctor; “‘they’re 
beastly, but perch are different. I like 
them as well as trout.” 

The consideration of the perch had 
given Talbot time to remember that he 
had a character to keep up and that he 
could not afford to lose himself in med- 
itations, however pleasing they might 
be. His friends had not yet noticed 
anything, but it was so unlike him to 
play a secondary or silent part in any 
matters which touched the common 
weal that they would be bound to no- 
tice before long; and then they might 
feel compelled to seek satisfactory ex- 
planations. No, he must draw a sharp 
line between his normal rugged out- 
spoken self and that other self which 
was proving so plastic to dainty femi- 
nine moulding, that other self which 
he was beginning to think containe:| 
all his better nature. Lr. Jekyll must 
be kept quite distinct from Mr. Hyde. 
Mr. Hyde, he reflected unkindly, was 
quite good enough for his friends; 
moreover, if there was dubious work 
to be done Mr. Hyde should do it. Dr. 
Jekyll should be preserved, candid and 
honorable, for Cicely. 

Having settled this matter to his sat- 
isfaction Talbot spoke again. “I have 
been thinking,” he said, “about 
Charles’s adventure this morning. I'm 
not sure about it’s being such a joke 
after all, Things are coming to a 
pretty pass if men can’t bathe in the 
early morning without a lot of prying 
women turning up and pretending to 
be shocked. It's pretty much what I 
anticipated, if you remember.” 

The others admitted that he had pre- 
dicted something of the kind. “But she 
won't come again,” said the Admiral. 
“Eve's curiosity satisfied in one direc- 
tion, soon hurries off in another.” 
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“There are some more Eves,” re- 
turned Talbot. “They'll all come to 
see if the horrid tales they’ve heard 
are true.” He was letting Mr. Hyde 
have his head. 

“Well, from what Charles says, I 
hope she’s not the fairest of her daugh- 
ters or the youngest,” said the Admiral 
irrelevantly. 

“I don't think much of Charles as 
Adam,” commented Majendie. 

“Oh, Charles is the serpent,” Talbot 
said gruffily; “but seriously, my advice 
is that we move a mile or two up 
stream. I don’t know how you fel- 
lows feel, but I have been expecting to 
see a woman start up from behind 
every bush ever since we came, and 
to hear her ask me why I haven’t got 
x tie on. It’s in the atmosphere 
somehow.” Talbot indicated the at- 
mosphere with an indignant hand. 

“You're a bit hard on them,” objected 
the Admiral. “They haven't been in 
our way at all as a matter of fact, ex- 
cept just that one time.” 

“My dear chap,” said Talbot impa- 
tiently, “that’s the beginning; every- 
thing has a beginning. It shows that 
they've begun to wonder what we're 
like, and when women do that it isn’t 
loug before they look round for intro- 
ductions. That man—Lauriston’s his 
name?—will come and ask us to tea. 
Charles and William shouldn't have 
encouraged him.” 

William protested. “I didn't; and 
anyhow you can't be downright rude 
to a man. Besides, he wouldn’t ask 
us; it was plain enough that he didn't 
want us,” 

“Well, he'll ask Charles,” said Tal- 
bot; “Charles will take care of that. 
Once Charles knows those women we 
shall have them in and out here all 
day. But if we move away a few 
miles we shall be pretty safe.” 

The argument which utilized Charles 
was more powerful than the rest. 
The others admitted that Charles was 
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the real danger, and also that his pow- 
ers would be lessened by distance. 
“He won’t go on looking for his Glad- 
stone bag for ever,” added Talbot, 
“and it’s just when he’s given it up as 
a bad job that he will be most likely 
to turn to the women for something 
to do.” Eventually he brought his 
friends to see the matter as he did. 

“We must get our supplies sent from 
the farm twice a day,’ Talbot decided 
in answer to William’s question; “and 
there’s sure to be a cottage where we 
ean get water; in fact, I know there 
is—a gamekeeper’s in the wood.” 

“When shall we move then?” asked 
William rather grudgingly. He fore- 
saw a good deal of labor before him. 
and he was not altogether convinced of 
the necessity for the step. As Majen- 
die and the Admiral, however, had 
come round to Talbot’s apparent point 
of view, he too, acquiesced. “Early 
to-morrow morning, I should say,” sug- 
gested Majendie, “before it gets hot. 
It will be no easy job to tow the old 
hulk up stream.” 

Matters had only just been settled 
when Charles reappeared. Since part- 
ing with Mr. Lauriston he had hunted 
through his allotted portion of osier- 
bed (he had mapped out the adjacent 
country into patches which he was 
exploring systematically), and was 
now returning for his tea, unsuccessful 
but in a way satisfied,for even if 
one does not know where a thing is it 
is something to know where it is not. 
He had not revealed to any one the 
fact that he had entertained Mr. Lau- 
riston in the afternoon; nor of course 
had he mentioned the further fact that 
the other camp was going to change its 
ground. This was a piece of informa- 
tion which was none the less valuable 
for being private. 

He had however been reflecting; the 
news imparted to him by Mr. Lauris- 
ton was in a measure disconcerting. 
The distance between the camps would 
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undoubtedly be inconvenient when the 
time came for him to make himself a 
friend of the family. As has been 
said, Charles had a great objection to 
walking unnecessary distances. It 
was of course possible that his own 
party might be induced to move also. 
He had hinted as much to Mr. Lauris- 
ton, for he had a clear memory that his 
friends had stated that they would do 
so in certain eventualities. He had 
also a kind of consciousness that he 
himself might be able to help them to 
make up their minds, not so much by 
argument for the course as against it. 
By a few judicious hints of an early 
eall he could, he had small doubt, in- 
spire them with alarm and so stimu- 
late them to action, 

Against the idea, however, was to be 
set his missing Gladstone bag. It must 
not be forgotten that he might find 
himself two miles further away from 
it than he was now, or rather than he 
imagined himself to be, for he was 
losing his first enthusiasm of hope. 
There remained but one patch of osier- 
bed to explore and he would have 
searched the whole of the territory im- 
mediately surrounding the houseboat. 
But Charles was not without a vein of 
shrewdness. It was not impossible, 
he reflected, that the conspirators 
would arrange that the Gladstone bag 
should move too. They were not really 
dishonest, he knew; they would not 
care to have the burden of another 
man’s Gladstone bag permanently on 
their souls. For a fortnight it was dif- 
ferent,—they were capable of so much 
baseness; but a Gladstone bag two 
miles away, untended and unwatched, 
is in a precarious situation and liable 
to be stolen for ever. No, on the whole 
it seemed likely that, if by subtle 
means he could precipitate a removal, 
the Gladstone bag would not be left 
behind. Moreover, it flashed upon 
him, he might thus discover it; no man 
can conceal a Gladstone bag effectually 
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while he is moving it from one spot to 
another. 

As a result of these meditations 
Charles decided to play a bold game: 
he would do his best to bring on a 
crisis in the affairs of his camp and 
see what came of it; and as he finished 
off the last few yards of osier-bed he 
determined on the precise nature of 
his game. It savored of duplicity per- 
haps, but after all his friends had not 
been absolutely straightforward with 
him, and all is fair in love and war, 
doubly fair, therefore, when a man is, 
or hopes to be, engaged in both these 
pursuits. 

Charles therefore approached his 
friends looking purposefully debonair 
and well pleased with himself. “Any 
tea left?” he asked. “I only want one 
cup; I’ve had some.” 

“Had some? Where?’ said the Ad- 
miral in surprise. 

“Oh, I’ve been paying a eall,” Charles 
returned calmly. An expectant si- 
lence interrogated him. “Our friends 
in the backwater,” he explained, air- 
ily waving his tea-spoon. “Oh, by the 
way, they may be coming to tea to- 
morrow,” he continued. “I’m going 
to run over in the morning and let 
them know if it’s convenient. They're 
very jolly girls; I shall fetch them 
round in the dinghy.” Charles was 
rather enjoying himself. It was like 
a foretaste of revenge when one knows 
that the real thing is to come after; 
it was like eating one’s cake and hav- 
ing it too. 

The faces of his hearers expressed 
all the emotions he could have wished. 
William put down his pipe; Majendie 
adjusted his eyeglasses; the Admiral 
looked his sternest at the defaulter, 
while Talbot surveyed Charles in 
speechless consternation. Had he 
seen and spoken with Cicely? Had 
Cicely revealed the fact that she knew 
another of the party? Had—— Tal- 
bot’s brain reeled with the possibilities 
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that crowded upon it. But he soon 
noticed that Charles was strictly im- 
personal in his satisfaction; Cicely had, 
perhaps, not revealed anything. In 
any case she could not have had much 
talk with Charles, for it was not so 
very long since he had parted with her 
himself. He began to recover his wits, 
and then it occurred to him that 
Charles did not seem to know of the 
other party’s intentions; they had not, 
then, told him that they were going 
to move, Evidently Charles had not 
been a welcome guest, or—— Talbot 
considered Charles’s cheerful counte- 
nance curiously. There was a mystery 
of some kind, but after all it was in 
his own favor. Charles’s behavior 
was just the thing to convince even 
the sceptical William. 

After the brief silence which fol- 
lowed Charles's announcement and 
gave Talbot time to think it out so 
far, the Admiral also recovered him- 
self and spoke in the polite but frigid 
manner in which he would address an 
impulsive boy. “I’m afraid your friends 
will be disappointed. I take it we shall 
be gone long before tea-time.” 

“Gone?” said Charles, surprised in 
his turn; he had not expected such 
suddenness. 

“I have always found in my profes- 
sional experience,” said Majendie. 
“that change of air and scene are the 
best treatment for an overworked 
brain, and so——” 

“We decided that you would be all 
the better for visiting the river rather 
higher up,” put in the Admiral. 

“It will be quieter for you in the 
woods,” said William. Even he felt 
that Charles was now a danger to be 
reckoned with, and he did not propose 
to spare him. 

“But,” Charles began. To act the 
part properly he must object to this 
high-handed action. 

“This place doesn’t suit you, you 
know it doesn’t,” continued Majendie; 
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“it makes you imagine things. You're 
in my hands, and I’ve prescribed a 
change for you.” 

“Very good of you,” assented Charles 
with well simulated heat; “but how do 
you know that I’m going to follow 
your prescription?” 

“You'll have to follow the house-boat 
I suppose,” said Talbot in his most bru- 
tal manner. “That’s going for a rest 
and change, anyhow.” 

“Of course you can stay here if you 
like,” said Majendie; “but you'll find 
the grass rather damp at night, which 
for a person of hereditary gouty ten- 
dency means rheumatism. The tent 
is going for a change, too, unfortu- 
nately; otherwise you might have had 
that.” 

“You'll have to come,” said William. 

Charles raised some more objections, 
which were met by his friends, and 
after a decent show of resistance he al- 
lowed himself to yield to force of 
numbers, saying that if they had made 
up their minds he supposed he must 
give way; but, he stipulated, as he was 
moving against his will he would take 
no share either in the packing or the 
towing of the house-boat. This con- 
cession they allowed him, after which 
he went off to bathe in a condition of 
praiseworthy resignation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Even on the stillest and darkest night 
the river world is never quite silent. 
There are numberless tiny sounds 
which in the daytime would pass un- 
noticed but which under the stars 
force themselves on the attention of 
him who is yet awake, The rushes 
are in perpetual motion; now their 
whisper is but the faintest memory of 
a sound; now it increases to an audi- 
ble rustle of protest as some noctur- 
nal prowler, probably a rat, passes 
through them. A moth or bat flutters 
by causing a slight vibration in the 
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air, so slight that one hardly knows 
whether it is felt or heard. A fish 
splashes, a frog croaks, an owl in the 
distant woods utters its musical trem- 
ulous complaint and under all is the 
deep voice of the river itself, the mur- 
mur of eternal unrest. Nature sleeps 
with an eye always open and stirs 
from time to time with the vividness 
of her dreams, 

Within the house-boat, though it was 
a good half-hour after midnight, there 
was still one person awake, and lis- 
tening appreciatively to all this faint 
music of the summer night. It ac- 
corded well with the poetry of his 
mood, and he knelt on his chair-bed 
with his head out of the little window 
above it looking down into the dark 
stream. Presently with a contented 
sigh he withdrew his head and began 
to listen for something else. Through 
the wooden partition came the sound 
of regular breathing. His friends 
were evidently sleeping the sleep of 
the just, and he nodded in a satisfied 
manner after he had listened. All was 
well and he could set about that which 
had to be done before he too slum- 
bered. Sitting down on his bed he 
put on his tennis shoes and then crept 
noiselessly to the door leading to the 
stern of the house-bout, opened it and 
passed out. 

The house-boat, it should be ex- 
plained, was divided into three rooms 
opening one into the other. The first 
served as a sitting-room, the second 
was fitted up with four bunks and was 
the bedroom, while the third, con- 
structed originally as a kitchen, had 
by means of the chair-bed been turned 
into a spare bedroom and assigned to 
Talbot as the acknowledged leader of 
the expedition. Thus being alone he 
was able to go in or out without dis- 
turbing the others. 

He crossed the plank carefully, for it 
was a dark night and the stars un- 
aided by a moon could do no more than 
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accentuate the fact. Once on shore 
he turned in the direction of the osier- 
bed, crossed the other plank with equa! 
caution and followed the accustomed 
path, When he had nearly reached the 
end he turned again and forced his 
way through the osiers on his right. 
At this point they grew very thick and 
tall and even in the daytime it would 
have been no easy matter to get 
through them. Talbot however seemed 
to know where he was going and 
shielding his face with his arms went 
straight forward. When he was some 
ten yards from the path he stopped 
and felt in his pockets for a box of 
matches, one of which he struck. The 
light showed him that he had reached 
the place he wanted—a small hut with 
brick walls, a thatched roof and the 
door off its hinges. Originally perhaps 
it had been built as a little barn, but 
in the course of years it had dropped 
out of use, and the osiers growing up 
all round it concealed its existence 
from an incurious world. Even from 
the river no trace of it could be seen 
though it stood but a few yards from 
the bank. 

Holding the match in front of him 
Talbot entered and looked round. 
There was nothing to be seen except 
a few bean-poles in one corner, and 
some odd bricks and rubbish. Along 
one side of the hut however ran a half- 
loft towards which he looked. His 
match flickered out and he struck an- 
other and felt in his pocket again, this 
time producing a short piece of candle 
which he lighted at the match and 
stuck on a fallen brick. This done 
he approached the loft. Springing 
into the air he caught the ledge with 
both hands and drew himself up till he 
was supported by his elbows. Then 
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with his right hand he felt about in 
the darkness‘ until he encountered the 
object of his search, which was in 
fact a Gladstone bag. Grasping its 
handle he lowered it slowly, still sup- 
porting himself with his left arm. 
Having accomplished this athletic 
feat he let himself drop, after which 
he put the: bag down and rested a 
little. 

He was about to pick up bag and 
candle and go when a totally new idea 
struck him. He paused and cast a 
contemplative eye on the Gladstone 
bag as it lay portly and inert in the 
feeble light of the candle. Then with 
a swift decisive movement he took off 
his coat and hung it on one of the 
bean-poles, after which he stooped 
down and opened the bag. In one side 
of it lay Charles’s blue suit neatly 
folded. Talbot took out the coat, put it 
on, and held the candle in the air to 
observe the effect. It is difficult to 
judge adequately of one’s appearance 
in such circumstances but he was 
not altogether dissatisfied. The 
might be a fraction too tight and a 
fraction too short, for he was a slightly 
bigger man than Charles, but taking it 
all in all it was not a bad fit. It 
might pass, he decided, in the country. 

Then he took it off, folded it up and 
put it back, resumed his own coat, 
packed up the Gladstone bag and blew 
out the candle as he left the hut, 
stumbling a little among the osiers 
owing to the sudden darkness. 
ever in a short time his eyes became 
more accustomed to it and he made his 
way back to the house-boat without 
misadventure. He put his burden in 
the coal-bunk where Charles bad origi- 
nally hidden it, and then retired to bed 
feeling that he had earned his repose. 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE FOLK-LORE OF THE COUNTY COURT. 
BY HIS HONOR JUDGE PARRY. 


Being snowed up in a library, well 
stocked with modern scientific folk- 
lore, I began a serious study of the 
subject. I started with enthusiasm. 
I saw myself propounding a new 
theory for every variant text, and 
pictured myself triumphantly riding 
through the Otherworld on the Ossianic 
cycle. After a few days of it, however, 
I found that, wonderful as the science 
was, it was not made for me, I ran 
into a thick German fog, I got mixed 
up with sagzug and mdrchen, I failed 
to appreciate the true differences be- 
tween those holy men, Zimmer and 
Rohde, and I wandered aimlessly 
among parallels and analogues of vary- 
ing age and provenance. When I 
emerged from the German fog I found 
myself staggering about a bleak Irish 
moor in company with a fellow named 
Cormac—or was it Finn? We were 
studying the Dinnshenchas, or playing 
with an Agallamh or looking for a 
Leprechaun. It was worse than politi- 
cal economy, or logic. or the lost tribes. 
The fiseal problem is merriment com- 
pared to folk-lore. I finished my 
holiday with Trollope and have put 
folk-lore on my index exrpurgatorius. 

One thing, however, haunts me still. 
I seem to have escaped from the 
learned confusions of this dismal sci- 
ence with a belief that the world is 
certainly not progressing. They took 
a lot of trouble at school to persuade 
me that the world kept going round. 
Since I have dipped into folk-lore T find 
this to be only part of the truth. The 
fact seems to be that the world does 
nothing else but go round and round 
and round, reiterating its old ideas in 
au very indeed. The 
things we do and gossip and preach 
about to-day are much the same as the 
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things they worried over in the ages 
of caves and mammoths and flint im- 
plements. I feel sorry that I cannot 
explore folk-lore further, for there are 
evidently great possibilities in it. But 
folk-lore is like collecting stamps, or 
keeping gold-fish or guinea-pigs. It is 
a “fancy,” and if you don’t fancy it 
you cannot be of the “fancy.” The 
slang of the science is too difficult for 
mest of us, and if you cannot master 
the technical terms of a game, how can 
you hope to play it? Even football 
would be dull if you had no elementary 
conception of “off-side,”’ and it is easier 
to get “off-side” at folk-lore than it is 
at football. Moreover, folk-lore is a 
science entirely devoid of humor. 
Euclid has its pictures and occasionally 
admits that things are absurd; but the 
smiles of folk-lore are in the Other- 
world, and even their ghosts do not 
appear to the latter-day student. 

I should never have troubled further 
about folk-lore had not I met one of 
its greatest professors. To him I un- 
burdened myself and told my trouble. 
“Folk-lore books,” he explained, “are 
not made to read. They are written 
to amuse the writer. You write about 
folk-lore—then you will begin to enjoy 
it.” I remembered that Lord Fopping- 
ton held similar views when he said. 
“To mind the inside of a book is to 
entertain one’s self with the forced 
product of another man’s brain. Now. 
I think a man of quality and breeding 
may be much amused with the natural 
sprouts of his own.” An idea held in 
common by a peer and a_ professor 
must be precious indeed. 

I modestly murmured that I knew 
nothing about folk-lore. To which the 
Professor encouragingly remarked that 
I should “approach the subject with an 
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open mind.” “There is one royal road 
to success,” be said as we parted; 
“have a theory of your own, and what- 
ever happens, stick to it.” 

Now, curiously enough, I had a the- 
ory about folk-lore. It was the simple 
common idea that comes to many chil- 
dren even in their earliest school-days. 
The schoolmasters were all wrong. 
The professors of folk-lore were teach- 
ing it upside down. Instead of begin- 
ning with ancient legends and work- 
ing back towards to-day, they should 
begin with to-day and march forward 
into the past. I wired to the Professor 
about it—reply prepaid. His answer 
was encouraging. “Theory probably 
Celtic origin; stick.” 

As my business is to preside over a 
County Court, I went down to my 
work full of my theory and determined 
at all costs to stick to it. I know that 
to the pathologist a County Court is 
merely a gathering-place for microbes. 
and a centre point of infection; that 
the reformer sees in it only a cumbrous 
institution for deciding unnecessary 
disputes. whilst the facile reporter 
comes there to wash from its social 
dirt a few ounces of golden humor for 
his latest headline. These are but sur- 
face views. I went there like the poet 
“whose seed-field is Time.” to find folk- 
lore and I was overwhelmed. 

No sooner did I enter the Court, as 
I had done many and many a hundred 
times, than the High Bailiff. rising in 
his place, called out. as he. too, had 
done many a hundred times, “Oh yes! 
Oh yes! Oh yes! All persons having 
business in the Manchester County 
Court draw near and give attention.” 
At once I knew that the place I was 
in belonged to the old days of fairies 
and knights, and ladies and giants, and 
heroes and dragons. The “Ovyez! 
Ovez! Oyez!” struck my certain ear 
and told me I was in the presence of 
folk-lore. The creeping voice of the 
old world came stealing across the 
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ages, calling upon me “Oyez!” “Hear!” 
and if you can “Understand!” It seemed 
to bring its message with a sly chuckle 
us if to say, “There you are, my mod- 
ern, up-to-date, twentieth century ju- 
dicial person, beginning your day’s 
work with the same old cry that has 
called men together to listen to official 
wisdom for centuries of time.” 

My friend the High Bailiff has not, 
I am sure, the least notion that he is, 
from a folk-lore point of view, a man 
of parallels and analogues, or that the 
“fancy” would undoubtedly classify 
him along with that most beautiful of 
human fritillaries, the Herald. For in- 
deed, in everything but glory of cos- 
tume, he is one of those delightful 
figures of the middle ages who carried 
challenges and messages of peace and 
war, and set out the lists in jousts 
und tournaments, and witnessed com- 
bats and wagers of battle—which my 
friend and watches to-day—and 
recorded the names of those who did 
valiantly and remembered the dead 
when the fight was over—which to-day 
he leaves to the reporters. Here in 
this dingy court in a Manchester back 
street students of folk-lore may see a 
real Herald calling out “Oyez! Oyez!” 
announcing that the lists are open, and 
that any one may come prancing into 
Court and throw down his glove—with 
the post-heroic gloss of a treasury hear- 
ing fee upon it—and that if the chal- 
lenge be taken up, the fight may pro- 
ceed according to the custom of County 
Courts. 
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I would inaugurate a movement to 
apparel the High Bailiff in scarlet and 
gold lace, and I would have him ride 
into Court on a white palfrey, sounding 
a trumpet, but that I fear it would 
lead to jealousy among Registrars. 
Besides, some envious German pro- 
fessor will, I know, point out that as 
a Crier my High Bailiff is more akin 
to the Praeco of a Roman auction, and 
that the village town crier is his poor 
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relation. The answer to this is that 
his auctioneering tendencies really be- 
long to his bailiff cycle, as the “fancy” 
would say. And as a bailiff we could, 
did time permit, thrace him in dry- 
as-dust glossaries and abridgments 
through a line of sheriffs of counties, 
and stewards of manors, and in vari- 
ous forms of governors and superin- 
tendents, until we lose sight of him 
as a kind of tutor to the sons of em- 
perors in the twilight of the gods. 

Let the High Bailiff call on the first 
ease, and say with Richard Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of York: 


This is the day appointed for the com- 
bat; 

And ready are the appellant and de- 
fendant, 

The armorer and his man, to enter the 


lists, 
So please your Highness to behold the 


fight. 


It seems a real pity that we no 
longer follow the rubric of the Second 
Part of Henry VI., and that we can- 
not see Horner enter with bis neigh- 
bors “bearing his staff with a sand- 
bag fastened to it.” on the other side 
“Peter with a drum and a sand-bag.” 
Horner and Peter to-day would make 
a much better fight of it, thumping 
each other with sand-bags, than they do 
“barging” at each other with tongues, 
and they would be better friends after- 
wards. With a small charge for ad- 
mission, too, and two houses a night. 
the County Court might be self-sup- 
porting. 

But we have not got very far away 
from the wager of battle after all. The 
hired champion is still with us from 
the house of the old Knights Templars, 
but he breaks against his adversary 
his wit instead of a lance. In another 
hundred years or so our methods of 
settling disputes may seem as laugh- 
able and melodramatic to our more 
reasonable great grandchildren as our 
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grandfathers’ romantic methods seem 
to us. They may think that fees paid 
to eminent counsel, dressed in antique 
shapes, to exhibit their powers before 
packed galleries, according to the an- 
cient and musty rules of a game that 
is wholly out of date, is an absurd way 
of endeavoring to reconcile human dif- 
ferences. The whole thing must be- 
fore long. one would think, tumble into 
the dustbin of history and become folk- 
lore. But the legendary charm of the 
absurdity will always remain. Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke or Mr. Rufus Isaacs, ap- 
pearing for an injured ballet-girl in a 
breach of promise case against a faith- 
less and wicked peer, is only a new 
setting of the story of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, with the golden addition of 
a special fee. Perhaps there is even a 
parallel for the special fee in the old 
myth, for may it not be said that in a 
sense Perseus was moved to leave his 
usual circuit, and appear against the 
dragon by the tempting special fee of 
Andromeda herself? Could such a 
glorious figure be marked on the brief 
of to-day, what eloquence we should 
listen to. 

The longer one stays in a County 
Court, the more does the atmosphere 
seem charged with folk-lore. Sagas 
seem to float in the air with the soot 
of out smoky chimneys, and wraiths 
of old customs swim in the draughty 
eurrents of cold that whistle under our 
doors. No sooner does a witness step 
into the box than one perceives that 
he too is an eternal type, and our 
methods of dealing with him as ever- 
lasting as the forms of the waves. The 
Greeks with all their noble ideals were 
a practical people, and the exactitude 
of their terminology is beyond praise; 
with a true instinct they described 
their witness as 2 martyr. For, in the 
Golden Age, and equally, I take it, in 
the Bronze, Stone, and Flint Chip 
period, the only way to stimulate your 
witness to truth was by blood or fire. 
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These rough, kind-hearted, jovial, out- 
of-door fellows had not considered the 
superior and more subtle torture of 
eross-examination. The rack and the 
stake were good enough for them. 
Yet I feel sorry for the Greeks. How 
an Athenian mob would have enjoyed 
the intellectual entertainment of Mr. 
Hawkins, Q.C., administering one of 
those searching cross-examinations so 
lovingly described in Lord Brampton’s 
“Book of Martyrs.” Many others I 
have heard greatly skilled in this truly 
gentle art, but no one who played the 
game with such sporting strictness or 
approached his task with such loving 
joy. To see a witness in his hands 
made one feel almost jealous of the 
victim. To say this is only to say that 
to be a great advocate you must also 
be a great sportsman. 

How many moderns could handle a 
witness after the manner of Master 
Izaak Walton dealing with his frog? 
“I say, put your hook, I mean the arm- 
ing-wire, through his mouth, and out 
at his gills; and then with a fine needle 
and silk sew the upper part of his leg, 
with only one stitch, to the arming- 
wire of your hook; or tie the frog's 
leg above the upper joint to the armed- 
wire; and, in so doing, use him as 
though you loved him, that is, harm 
him as little as you may possibly that 
he may live the longer.” Alas! Lord 
Brampton’s arming-wire is laid on the 
shelf, and the pike in his pool mourns 
for Master Izaak—but what sportsmen 
they were! Really. when I think of 
the sorrows of the human frog in the 
witness-box, | begin to think the hour 
is coming to start a Witness Preserva- 
tion Society with a paid secretary and 
a London office. It would be a charity 
—and there is a lot of money in char- 
ity nowadays. 

Some day I will write a book the 
size of a Wensleydale cheese on the 
folk-lore of evidence. It should be 
written in German, but unfortunately 
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L am such a bigoted Imperialist that 
1 have patriotically avoided the study 
of the tongue. It should perhaps be 
published in several cheeses, and the 
biggest cheese should be all about the 
Oath. It was the flood of folk-lore on 
this subject that overwhelmed me 
when I first began to consider the 
matter. 

In our County Court to-day we ad- 
minister two oaths. The Scotch oath, 
with uplifted hand, and the English 
vath, with its undesirable ceremony of 
kissing the Book. The Scotch form is 
incomparably the older, and though 
some maintain that the hand of the 
witness is lifted to show he has no 
weapon about him, there seems no 
doubt that the sounder view is that 
both Judge and witness are really each 
lifting his hand in appeal to the Deity. 
In this way did the Greeks lift their 
hands at the altars of their gods when 
they made sacrifice. In similar fashion 
was the oath to Wodin administered 
in the Orkneys by two persons joining 
their hands through the hole in the 
ring-stone of Stennis. So also Aaron 
“lifted up his hand toward the people.” 
And it is no stretch of imagination to 
suppose the lifting of the hands to the 
sun to have one of the most 
natural and solemn attitudes of early 
man. In the Seotch form of oath 
we seem to have a ceremony that has 
been with us from the earliest dawn 
of humanity. I have seen this oath 
administered in a Seotch Court, and it 
certainly still retains many of the 
solemn incidents of a _ religious cere- 
mony, and compares very favorably 
from a serious dramatic point of view 
with the English oath as administered 
here. The fact that the Judge admin- 
isters the oath himself, standing with 
hand uplifted, is impressive, at all 
events to those to whom it is not made 
stale by custom. To me it seems a 
very appropriate ceremony in an old- 
world system of law such as prevails 
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in Scotland, where there are numerous 
judges and not too much work to do. 
In a busy English urban County Court. 
it would render the life of the Judge 
uninsurable. 

Our English oath is a much younger 
branch of the family. I have made my 
own theory of its incidents, and re- 
membering my professor’s advice, I 
propose to stick to it. It is quite a 
modern idea that the oath should be 
taken on the New Testament. Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, writing to John Pas- 
ton in 1460, says that the late Sir John 
Falstafe in his place at Suffolk, “by 
his othe made on his primer then 
granted and promitted me to have his 
manner of Gunton.” Even as late as 
1681 Coke’s “Institutes” print a form 
of oath with the Roman Catholic ad- 
juration, “So help you God and all 
Saints.” An Irish woman in Salford 
County Court quite recently objected 
to kiss the Book, and desired to kiss 
a crucifix. But the “kissing” idea is 
very modern. In 1681 it seems clear 
that kissing the Book was not a neces- 
All that was neces- 
sary was to place the hand upon 
the Bible. “It is called a_ cor- 
porall oath,” writes Coke, “because he 
toucheth with his hand some part of the 
Holy Scripture.” 

The efficacy of the “touch” runs 
through all the old legends. and we 
have an amusing survival of it to-day 
when a punctilious Crier insists upon 
a nervous lady struggling out of her 
glove before he will hand her the Book, 
and again, in the peremptory order 
constantly given by a clerk when hand- 
ing the Book to a witness, “Right 
hand, if you please.’ For these de- 
mands there is as far as I know no 
legal sanction, and I take them to be 
echoes of the social system of these 
islands that prevailed some time prior 
to the building of Stonehenge. 

Touching a sacred object seems a 
method of oath-taking. 


sary official act. 


world-wide 
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The Somali—who are not yesterday’s 
children—have a special sacred stone, 
and observe a very beautiful ceremony. 
One party says, “God is before us, and 
this stone is from Amr Bur,” naming 
a fabulous and sacred mountain. The 
other party receiving the stone says, 
“I shall not lie in this agreement, and 
therefore take this stone from you.” 
Let us hope that what follows is more 
satisfactory than are my everyday ex- 
periences. 

The exact origin of kissing the Book 
in English Courts, though modern, is 
obscure. It is not, I should say, a mat- 
ter of legal obligation, but seems to be 
merely a custom dating from the mid- 
dle or end of the eighteenth century. 
If a witness claims to follow the law 
according to Coke, and to take his 
“Corporall oath” by touching the Book, 
who shall refuse him his right? The 
“kissing” act seems akin indeed to 
what the “fancy” call, somewhat un- 
pleasantly. a saliva custom, which in 
modern western life exists in very few 
forms, though many of the lower 
classes still “spit” on a coin for luck. 
The subject is a very large one, but 
the fundamental idea of all customs 
relating to saliva seems to have been 
a desire for union with divinity, and if 
the Book were always kissed in our 
Courts with that aspiration, the cus- 
tom might well be retained. 

Unfortunately, the practical value of 
an oath depends in almost exact ratio 
upon the depth of superstition of the 
person to whom it is administered. 
The moral man will speak truth for 
practical moral reasons. The immoral 
man will lie for practical immoral 
reasons. The latter in the old days 
was hindered by the oath from lying. 
because he firmly believed in the prac- 
tical evil effects of breaking the oath. 
The perjurer of old was certainly 
“looking for trouble.” This is not a 
phrase of the “fancy,” but it exactly 


describes the oath-breaker’s position. 
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Some of the few minor sequele of per- 
jury were such domestic troubles as a 
curse which ran on to the seventh 
generation, or the perjurer’s death from 
lingering disease in twelve months, or 
that he would be turned into stone, 
or that the earth might swallow him 
up and that after death he would wan- 
der round as a vampire. These simple 
beliefs, which were no doubt part of 
the cave-dweller’s early religious edu- 
cation, must have done a_ great 
deal to render the evidence of early 
man more trustworthy and accurate 
than that of the degenerate younger 
brother. 

Though in an occasional burst of 
atavism an uneducated man may kiss 
his thumb instead of the Book, the bulk 
of humanity take any oath that is of- 
fered without any deep feeling of a 
religious sanction, or any particular 
fear of supernatural results. It is not 


altogether a matter of regret that this 
Our ceremony of oath 


should be so. 
taking is really a Pagan one. Our 
very verb “to swear” takes us back 
to the pre-Christian days when man’s 
strength and his sword were the mas- 
ters, and peace and goodwill had not 
come to conquer the earth. To swear 
was to vow to Heaven upon a sword. 
When we offer the Book to a witness 
to swear upon, we really tender him, 
not a Christian thought, but the old 
Pagan oath which, splendid as it was, 
is no lenger of force. It was a fine 
thing in its day when a knight vowed 
upon his sword “to serve the King 
right well by day and night, on field, 
on wave, at ting, at board—in peace, 
in war, in life or death; so help him 
Thor and Odin, likewise his own good 
sword.” It is no use replacing the 
sword by the Book if you retain the 
spirit of the sword in the old Pagan 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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ceremony. The word “to swear” is 
very closely related to the word 
“sword,” and the very essence of 
swearing, deep down in the root form 
of the thing and the word itself, is to 
take one’s sword in one’s right hand, 
and fight for one’s own side with 
an energy that will make the Pagan 
gods shout with joy in the Valhalla. 
Medical witnesses and land surveyors 
are real Vikings in this respect, es- 
pecially as it seems to me those of 
Celtic origin. 

But of a truth it is not only the oath 
and the witnesses that want amend- 
ment. For when I suggest that it 
would be well in Court if we obeyed 
the command, “Swear not at all,” and 
that the outward use of the Book in the 
County Court is undesirable, it is be- 
cause I feel that some such thing as 
a Court on the lines of the teaching 
of the Book ought not to be wholly 
impossible after nineteen hundred 
years of endeavor. You must drive out 
of the Court all the folk-lore with its 
Pagan notions of fighting, and hired 
champions, and oaths, and witnesses, 
and heralds, and above all you must 
get rid of the anachronism of a Judge, 
and appoint in his place a peace-maker 
or official reconciler. The idea is not 
wholly Quixotic. Lord Brougham, a 
very practical reformer, had hopes of 
constructing Courts of Reconciliation 
in this country seventy years ago. We 
shall not close the courts of litigation 
and replace them by courts of recon- 
ciliation in a day. But I am optimist 
enough to hope that I may go down 
to my work at Quay Street one morn- 
ing to find that we have been taken 
over by a new department called the 
Office of Peace, and that under the 
Royal Arms is our new official motto, 
“Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 
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OLD GALWAY LIFE. 
FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS.* 


One of my earliest recollections, if 
not the earliest of all, is of a visit 
which Lord Anglesey paid to us. AS 
all the world knows, this gallant officer 
commanded the cavalry at Waterloo, 
and is generally held to have con- 
tributed more to the success of the Al- 
lies than any other of the leaders who 
participated in that great struggle, the 
Duke of Wellington alone excepted. 
As he rode over the field by the Iron 
Duke’s side near the close of the day, 
a spent cannon-ball carried away his 
leg at the thigh. 

“By G—! sir, I’ve lost my leg!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“By G—! have you, sir?” responded 
the Duke, who was probably too much 
preoccupied at that critical moment to 
take in the full extent of the calamity 
that had befallen his comrade-in-arms. 

As Lord Anglesey was thus debarred 
from further campaigning, he was, in 
recognition of his brilliant services, 
made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
During his tenure of office he made a 
tour through Connemara, the first ever 
undertaken by an Irish viceroy, and 
on his way towards those western wilds 
he spent a night at our house. He 
earried amongst his baggage an as- 
sortment of cork legs, suitable for va- 
rious occasions, and whilst the com- 
pany were assembled downstairs at 
dinner his valet treated the servants 
to a private view of them. I was taken 
to the exhibition by my nurse, and I 
remember that there was one leg in 
ordinary morning attire, another booted 
and spurred for riding—the leg which 
was clad in evening array he was 
wearing at that moment. 

We were all gathered on the steps to 
witness his departure next morning. 


*“The Living Age,’ March 5, 1904; Feb. 18, 
1905; Feb. 10, 1906, 


There had been much _ speculation 
amongst us children as to how he 
would be able to mount his horse, but 
he managed that difficult operation so 
easily and gracefully that when he rode 
away we were left in hot debate as to 
which leg was the artificial and which 
the real one. 

I was somewhat older, but still a 
little girl in very short petticoats, when 
my grandfather became possessed of a 
piece of property not usual for a coun- 
try gentleman to own. This was noth- 
ing less than a fully-rigged, ocean-go- 
ing vessel of his own. He took her 
over from her former owner in pay- 
ment of a bad debt, and it was a proud 
day for us children when we were 
taken into Galway to see the John and 
Mary as she lay moored beside the 
wharf. She was a_ three-masted 
barque, generally employed in the 
American timber trade, but in our 
eyes she could not have been surpassed 
by any ship of the British navy. My 
grandfather perhaps did not view his 
new acquisition as ecstatically as we 
did, but force of circumstances having 
compelled him to become proprietor of 
the John and Mary, he determined to 
avail himself of her to provide an open- 
ing for one at any rate of the nu- 
merous junior members of the family 
who found an asylum beneath his hos- 
pitable roof. He accordingly appointed 
one of my young cousins mate on board 
his new craft. Neither my grand- 
father nor any one else deemed it of 
the smallest consequence that the 
cousin in question had never set foot 
on a ship’s deck before, and knew no 
more of seamanship or navigation than 
he did of astrology. As for us children, 
we thought that no higher honor or 
better fortune could by possibility have 
fallen to any one’s lot, and we watched 
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the John and Mary hoist her sails and 
head away down Galway Bay and out 
westwards, bound for America, on our 
cousin’s maiden voyage, with admira- 
tion by no means unmixed with envy. 

It was in the autumn that he sailed 
away. There were no Atlantic cables 
in those days, and the cost of foreign 
postage was far too great for our 
cousin to incur the expense of a letter 
merely to chronicle the safe arrival of 
his vessel and himself upon the other 
side of the world. We had no expec- 
tation therefore of hearing from him 
while he was away, but when Christ- 
mas was past my grandfather an- 
nounced to us that the arrival of the 
John and Mary in Galway Bay might 
now be looked for any day. We were 
still waiting eagerly to hear of her re- 
turn, when on the night of Sunday, the 
6th of January, there swept over us 
and over all the rest of Ireland that ter- 
rific hurricane which is still remem- 
bered and spoken of there as the Great 
Storm of ’39. If there had been any 
prognostications of the coming gale, I 
was too young to be told of them; all 
that I remember is that we children 
awoke terrified, to feel the tall, stone- 
built house, at the top of which we 
slept, rocking beneath us, as the furi- 
ous blasts swept in from the Atlantic. 
There came one gust more tremendous 
than those that had gone before, and 
with a mighty crash our window, which 
looked out westwards, was driven 
bodily in, covering the floor with splin- 
tered wood and glass. It was all my 
father and two of the gentlemen who 
chanced to be staying in our house 
could do with their utmost strength to 
force the door open against the raging, 
screaming wind that filled the room, 
and to rescue us; and though our old 
home stands some fifteen miles from 
the Atlantic as the crow flies, with a 
range of high hills intervening, the 
floor of our bedroom in the morning 
was coated with salt and strewn with 
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seaweed. We were carried downstairs 
to the great vaulted kitchen under- 
ground, the one place which was 
thought secure, and where the rest of 
the household speedily gathered. It 


was feared every moment that the tall 


house above us would topple down, and 
I remember my grandfather consoling 


the terrified company with the assur- 


ance that even if the house should col- 
lapse over our heads, the groining of 
the underground story was strong 
enough to keep us_ safe. Hap- 
pily it was not put to the test, and 
in the early hours of the winter's 
morning the fury of the gale abated. 
As we came up from our subterranean 
retreat into the hall, and reached the 
foot of the main staircase, we looked 
up and saw the stars shining clear 
above us. “Thady, where’s the roof?” 
cried my grandmother in dismay to our 
general factotum, who was assisting 
to carry some of the youngest members 
of the family upstairs. “Troth, I don’t 
know unless it’s down by the lake it 
would be,” responded that individual. 
And down by the lake the twisted 
and broken remains were accordingly 
found next morning. 

We were lucky, however, in having 
had a good slated roof over our heads, 
for in the thatched dwellings of our 
neighbors fire was added to all the 
other terrors of that night. Matches 
cost a shilling a box then, and were 
luxuries attained to but by few. In 
all houses in Galway, of whatever de- 
gree, the turf fires in these days were 
never extinguished, but were left to 
smoulder on the hearths all night. The 
wild blasts whirled these embers up 
the chimneys and set the straw roofs 
ablaze. In Galway, Loughrea, and the 
other towns of the West, whole streets 
were swept away, for the burning 
thatch was carried through the air, set- 
ting roof after roof alight, and in that 
raging gale it was impossible to make 
any attempt to extinguish the flames. 
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A group of cabins that stood not far 
from our own gate caught fire in this 
manner. One of the occupants thereof 
was an old Waterloo pensioner, and 
when his affrighted womenfolk would 
have roused him in the earlier hours 
of the night, he waved them gran- 
diosely away. 

“I’ve been in too many battles to 

be frightened of a blast o’ wind,” he 
declared, and it was only with diffi- 
culty that he was induced to leave his 
bed even when the thatch of his own 
roof was on fire. When he got outside, 
however, and saw the row of blazing 
eabins, he exclaimed, “I’ve heard of 
the burning of Moscow, and I was at 
the battle of Badajos meself, but, dang 
me, this bates the whoule of them.” 
- Then remembering his Waterloo 
medal, left in the burning house, the 
poor old fellow would have rushed 
back to recover it. He was held by 
force, and the roof of the cabin falling 
in a moment later effectually prevented 
any further effort at rescue. 

The light of the winter’s morning re- 
vealed a scene of widespread desola- 
tion. Trees were uprooted, houses 
blown down or unroofed, haggards and 
turf-stacks levelled—as a Connaught 
newspaper of that day recorded: “Be- 
tween Galway and Oughterard all is 
misery and woe.” The wages of slaters 
and masons rose to seven-and-sixpence 
a day,—a sum absolutely unparalleled 
then,—so great was the demand for 
their services. And one good citizen 
of Galway understood how to make 
hay, if not when the sun shone, at any 
rate when the winds blew, and to turn 
his fellows’ distress to his own profit. 
Here is his advertisement, culled from 
the same old newspaper, and preserved 
through many long years:— 


Interea magno miseri ccelum 

Incipit... 

Queare agite o Tectis juvenes suc- 
cedite nostris. 
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Ye houseless, ye homeless, attend to 
my call: 

Come here, my poor fellows, I’ll shel- 
ter you all. 

I’ve store of good mutton, good poul- 
try, and fish, 

With cowheel and tripe, that magniti- 
cent dish. 

I’ve whisky the heart of a Stoic would 
warm, 

And will make us forget the effect of 
the storm. 

Be with me at five, or at half-past to- 
day ioe 

You’ll be well entertained, and little 
to pay. 

Paddy Kelly. 


We have brought advertising to a sci- 
ence nowadays, but perhaps Paddy 
Kelly’s poetic effusion was as apposite 
to the occasion as any of our modern 
puffery; and is it conceivable that any 
restaurateur of the present day would 
seek to attract patrons to his estab- 
lishment by heading his bill of fare 
with a distich made up of two appro- 
priate lines, ingeniously conjoined from 
different parts of the Aineid? The 
quotation is not free from blunders, it 
is true, but perhaps the country printer 
was responsible for those, not Paddy 
Kelly. 

There being neither telegraphs nor 
special correspondents in those times, 
it was only gradually that the tale of 
disaster and wreckage which had taken 
place elsewhere filtered through to us. 
Indeed on that fierce night the mail 
coaches had had the utmost difficulty 
in accomplishing their journeys, and 
the Galway mail had been blown bodily 
off the road, and into the “gripe of the 
ditch,” happily without hurt to man 
or beast. The coast was strewn with 
wrecks, and even the ships deemed se- 
cure within the harbor at Galway 
broke from their moorings and were 
driven ashore. One small craft, with 
its crew of three, was lifted bodily by 
an enormous wave and carried right 
inland, being found high and dry, with 
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its crew all safe on board, when the 
storm abated. As each succeeding day 
brought its additional list of calamities 
and of loss of life by sea and land, 
the thoughts of all within our home 
turned anxiously towards the John and 
Mary, which should have been nearing 
the Irish coast upon that disastrous 
night. We children did not, perhaps, 
fully realize the fears of our elders, 
but as day after day went by without 
bringing tidings of the missing vessel, 
a deep and increasing gloom settled 
down upon the house. I cannot now 
recall how long after the great storm 
the suspense endured, but I remember 
as vividly as if it had been yesterday 
how we all sat silent and depressed 
round the table after dinner. The 
cloth, according to universal custom, 
had been removed, and the decanters 
in their silver coasters were reflected 
in the shining mahogany below them. 
The door opened, and the servant 
standing in the doorway announced, 
“The John and Mary is come into Gal- 
way, sir. Master George’ll be here in 
the morning.” 

There was a moment’s deep hush, 
and then a crash, as my grandfather's 
gray head fel] flat upon the table in 
the sudden revulsion from the anxiety 
and tension of those last days. Our 
cousin duly arrived next morning, to 
be acclaimed by us all as a hero,—and 
indeed, the experiences which he had 
had upon his voyage had been suffi- 
ciently thrilling. The John and Mary 
had encountered the full fury of the 
gale in mid-Atlantic, and one huge 
wave which swept the decks had 
washed George overboard. By good 
fortune he clutched a lifeline as he was 
swept to what seemed certain death, 
and the next wave flung him back on 
the ship’s deck again. 

Our rejoicings over our cousin's re- 
turn were destined, however, to be of 
short duration. The very next night, 
as we sat once again at dinner, there 
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came the news that tobacco and other 
contraband articles had been found on 
board the John and Mary by the cus- 
toms officers, and that her captain had 
been committed to gaol on a charge of 
smuggling. George started up from 
the table, declaring with boyish bom- 
bast that the honor of his ship was to 
him as his own, and that he would re- 
turn to Galway that instant to take his 
place on board her. My grandfather for- 
bade his doing so, and commanded him 
to remain where he was. My grand- 
mother, however, had considerable 
doubts as to whether the prohibition 
would weigh with him when the con- 
straining influence of my grandfather's 
presence was withdrawn. George was 
a special favorite of hers, and she was 
keenly desirous of keeping him out of 
further trouble. She took the precau- 
tion, therefore, not only of locking his 
bedroom door at night, but also of re- 
moving his boots. All her care was in 
vain, however, for in the morning it 
was found that George had climbed out 
of the window and walked the eleven 
Irish miles into Galway barefoot in the 
middle of the night. My grandfather 
himself drove into Galway next morn- 
ing and proceeded to the gaol where 
his captain was confined. 

“This is a pretty business, Captain 
Mitchell,” he stormed as he was 
ushered into that worthy’s cell, “and 
1 should like to know what you have 
to say for yourself for bringing dis- 
grace on my ship and me.” 

“I've this to say, Mr. Martin,” re- 
torted the old sea-dog. “There’s a hun- 
dred ships and more wrecked round 
these coasts this last big storm, and 
I've brought your ship safe into Gal- 
way Bay. That's what I have to say 
for myself, sir.” 

“And begad you couldn't say bet- 
ter,” returned my grandfather, com- 
pletely mollified and appeased. 

The law, however, was not so easily 
pacified, and as it appeared that Cap- 
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tain Mitchell had converted the ship 
below hatches into a smuggler’s em- 
porium of tobacco, cigars, and other 
contraband, he was sentenced to pass 
some time in Galway gaol, and was 
thus precluded from taking command 
of the John and Mary upon her next 
voyage. My grandfather therefore pro- 
moted George, who was then aged nine- 
teen and had had no other training 
than that one adventurous voyage 
across the Atlantic, to be captain of 
the vessel. He made two or three 
highly successful trips backwards and 
forwards to America, after which, a 
eadetship in the East India Company’s 
service having been procured for him, 
he departed to other climes, and sailed 
the seas no more. It was quite incom- 
prehensible to us children that he 
should relinquish the command of the 
John and Mary, to serve John Company 
or any one else. My grandfather, 
whose successful trading across the 
herring-pond had more than recouped 
him for the bad debt which had been 
the original cause of his taking over 
the John and Mary, disposed of the 
vessel after George’s departure. She 
was cast away upon her very next voy- 
age, and became a total wreck, though 
the crew were saved. 

My grandfather's first nautical ven- 
ture having proved so successful, he 
felt emboldened to launch out upon a 
more ambitious one. An enormous 
number of trees had been blown down 
in our woods by the great storm, and 
he resolved to turn shipbuilder, and to 
construct a yacht with the fallen tim- 
ber in which to sail upon Lough Corrib. 
some five miles distant from our home. 
My grandfather had no more knowl- 
edge of shipbuilding than our cousin 
had had of navigation, but he never al- 
lowed such trifles to stand in the way 
of any projects he had formed. A re- 
tired sailor who had settled at our 
back gate and married the cook, and 
whom we styled Admiral Laffy. gave 
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advice as to the lines of the craft. Her 
framework was put together in our 
woods, where a sort of float with huge 
wheels was also constructed. The 
giant skeleton was with much difficulty 
hoisted on to this, and then the work 
of dragging her across the five miles 
which separated us from Lough Corrib 
began. A long team of all the horses 
procurable, of every size and breed— 
from ragged, long-tailed Connemara 
ponies to ponderous cart-horses—was 
harnessed to the float, whilst many 
willing hands tugged at each spoke of 
the wheels. There were loud shouts 
and cheers in English and in Irish 
whenever an obstruction was success- 
fully surmounted or the summit of a 
hill reached, and the progress of our 
future yacht filled all who beheld her 
on her way with awe and admiration. 
Upon the shore of Lough Corrib my 
grandfather, Admiral Laffy, and our 
carpenter, by their joint efforts suc- 
ceeded in constructing a two-masted 
vessel, which it would have been an ex- 
cess of courtesy to have called a 
schooner. We thought her a beauteous 


-eraft, but to those who regarded her 


with less partial eyes she appeared de- 
cidedly clumsy and broad in the beam. 
One candid friend having observed that 
her progress through the water was 
likely to be about as fast as a canal 
boat’s. she was forthwith dubbed the 
Lord Cloncurry, that nobleman being at 
that time chairman of the Grand Canal 
Company. The fishermen and other 
dwellers upon the shores of Lough 
Corrib, however, called her by the less 
high-sounding name of the Moireen-lay- 
tha-wadtha, which means the Little 
Mary with the two sticks. It was 
somewhat embarrassing when Lord 
Cloncurry himself paid us a visit not 
long afterwards and inquired why we 
had done him the honor of christening 
our yacht after him. He laughed very 
heartily, however, when the reason 
was explained to him. 
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The clumsiness and breadth of our 
pleasure-boat were not without their 
compensating advantages, as they gave 
us very comfortable accommodation be- 
low, where we had quite a spacious 
ladies’ cabin, furnished with large 
lockers, on which feather-beds from 
home were laid, forming most lux- 
urious bunks. Indeed our start upon 
a yachting cruise resembled an emi- 
grant family’s departure for the back- 
woods, for a cart accompanied us, con- 
veying feather-beds, pots and pans, and 
everything needful for our sojourn 
on board. Admiral Laffy was, of 
course, appointed skipper of the Lord 
Cloncurry. He was much addicted to 
high-sounding language, and I remem- 
ber inquiring anxiously of him one 
morning when I first came up on deck 
whether we were likely to have a fine 
day. 

“By the upskirting of the morn,” he 
said sententiously as he cast his eyes 
aloft, “I doubt there'll be desolations 
before the afternoon.” 

Unfortunately the Lord Cloncurry re- 
quired smooth water to sail in. A very 
small amount of wind caused her to 
heel over so alarmingly that there 
seemed imminent danger of her turning 
turtle. Whenever a squall threatened, 
therefore, we made haste to seek the 
shelter of an island and to cast anchor 
under its lee till the gust had blown 
itself out. Happily there are said to 
be as many islands in Lough Corrib 
as there are days in a year, so we 
never had far to run for safety. As 
we were not the slaves of time, and it 
did not matter much in which direction 
we sailed, these frequent stoppages and 
delays were of little consequence, and 
many were the happy summer days we 
spent on board our home-built yacht. 

Another favorite holiday resort of 
ours was a fishing lodge which my 
father had amongst the mountains that 
separated us from the Atlantic. Upon 
the first occasion on which I was per- 
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mitted to form one of the fishing-party 
my mother drove me to the lodge in a 
pony basket-chaise, the gentlemen of 
the party having gone afoot across the 
mountains. It was her first visit as 
well as mine, and, without any warn- 
ing whatever, the road suddenly came 
to an end, and we found ourselves on 
the brink of a chasm—a narrow inlet 
of the sea which ran far inland. Those 
who had originally taken in hand to 
eonstruct the road had not sufficiently 
counted the cost of the undertaking. 
The money had sufficed to bring the 
road to the edge of the cliff, but no 
funds had remained wherewith to build 
n bridge across the gap, and so the 
road was left without fence or any 
other protection to prevent a heedless 
wayfarer from toppling over to his de- 
struction, whilst a rough track led 
round by the head of the harbor. My 
mother remonstrated at some cabins 
near by at such a perilous state of af- 
fairs, pointing out the serious accident 
which might befall any benighted 
traveller, but she was answered plac- 
cidly,— 

“Sure, yer honor, God is good, and 
who'd be thravellin’ the road by nights 
that didn’t know it.” 

Upon one of our arrivals at the fish- 
ing lodge we found every one there in 
much perturbation and alarm because 
of the nightly apparition of a ghost,— 


a vague white form which flitted about 


a small neglected graveyard near the 
river, one of those clusters of graves 
about a ruined chapel wall which are 
so frequent throughout Ireland. One 
of the gentlemen of our party under- 
took to lay the unquiet spirit, and go- 
ing out not far from midnight did 
indeed soon become aware of a white 
figure looming towards him through 
the darkness. Our friend. however, 
held on his way undeterred. 

“Ghost,” he said in sepulchral tones, 
when he came near, “could you drink 
a glass of whiskey?” 
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“I could so, yer honor,” blithely re- 
sponded the ghost, taken off his bal- 
ance by the unexpected offer, and 
standing revealed as the principal 
poacher of the neighborhood, who had 
availed himself of this spectral guise 
to set his night-lines and carry on his 
other depredations undisturbed. 

Upon another occasion my grand- 
father was one of the party, and after 
a day’s downpour and a red flood in 
the river, which promised the best of 
sport for the morrow, he determined 
to steal a march on the younger men. 
He got up accordingly at three o’clock 
in the morning, chuckling to himself 
at the laugh which he would have at 
all the young fellows at breakfast 
when he returned with a basket of sea- 
trout. Early as he was, however, he 
had been forestalled, for as he ap- 
proached one of the best pools on the 
river he beheld a man upon the bank 
endeavoring to land a fish, which from 
the splashing and the commotion in the 
watér seemed to be a giant of its tribe. 
Convinced that he had caught a 
poacher redhanded, my grandfather 
hurried down, to be greeted with the 
ery— 

“Oh, Mr. Martin, for the love of God 
make haste or he’ll be slippin’ out of 
the net on me!” 

The man was one of the keepers, and 
the salmon none other than Lord 
Cosmo Russell, one of our guests, who 
had gone out even earlier than my 
grandfather. Having lost his footing 
upon the rocks, he had fallen into the 
deep pool, and as he was unable to swim 
he would certainly have been drowned if 
the keeper, with much presence of mind, 
had not thrown the landing-net over 
his head and given it a turn, thus keep- 
ing him securely prisoned in its meshes 
till help came. With my grandfather’s 
assistance the young fellow was 
speedily drawn ashore, half-choked as 
well as half-drowned, but very grate- 
ful for his rescue. 
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Whilst on the subject of sport, 1 may 
here remark that in those old days, 
though grouse-drives and the colossal 
battues of the present day were un- 
known, yet there were possibilities of 
rough shooting such as are undreamt 
of now. John Dennis, whom I have 
mentioned in a previous paper as one 
of the most popular masters of the Gal- 
way Blazers, backed himself on one 
occasion to shoot forty brace of snipe 
in a day, without a dog. He was 
scoffed at for his boast, but he accom- 
plished the feat before luncheon, 
walking up the birds himself—and be 
it remembered that all guns were muz- 
zle-loaders in those days. In my child- 
hood old people could still remember 
seeing red-deer grazing amongst the 
eattle on our hills, but they had re- 
treated into the wilder fastnesses of 
Connemara long before my time. 

I recollect on one occasion being 
taken into Galway by one of my aunts 
for a day’s outing, she Uriving herself 
and me in a low pony-chaise. My aunt 
had much shopping to do and many 
friendly calls to pay, so that it was 
late before we set out for home, and 
darkness had overtaken us long before 
we had accomplished half our journey. 
I cannot now exactly recall what 
disaster befell our equipage,—to the 
best of my belief one of the tires be- 
came detached from the wheel to 
which it appertained: at any rate, the 
injury was such that it was impossible 
to proceed farther in the damaged 
chaise. The night was dark, and it 
was beginning to rain. We were com- 
pelled to unharness the pony, and, leav- 
ing our conveyance by the roadside, to 
make our way on foot to a village, a 
mere handful of squalid houses, some 
distance farther on, where my aunt 
forlornly hoped that we might be able 
to procure a car to convey us the half- 
dozen Irish miles that still intervened 
between us and home. The village, 
however, did not possess a vehicle of 
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any kind, and the rain steadily in- 
creased. Nothing remained to us 
therefore but to take shelter for the 
night in the one public-house that 
reared itself two storied amongst its 
thatched neighbors. The owners of 
the hostelry with glib readiness under- 
took to provide us with tea and sleep- 
ing accommodation. We were seated 
at the former meal, not very appetiz- 
ingly set forth in the frowsy, stuffy 
parlor behind the “tap,” when a scuf- 
fling and shuffling became audible in 
the narrow passage outside, and, pro- 
pelled from behind, there came in at 
the door of the room a huge feather- 
bed. 

“What is this for?’ demanded my 
aunt. 

“Sure ’twas tay and a bed yez ax’d 
of me,” returned the bare-armed host- 
ess, still heated and dishevelled from 
her struggle with the feather-bed. 

“But we do not require them side 
by side,” returned my aunt with dig- 
nity. “Is there not a bedroom in the 
house which we can have?” 

“Yis, sure,—there’s an iligant room 
above-stairs.” 

“Then let us see it, if you please.” 
And up we went by a ladder-like stair, 
and through a hole in the floor which 
gave access to the upper story. We 
were ushered into a good-sized room 
that contained two beds, curtained 
with blue and white. 

“A double-bedded room!—why, this is 
excellent; this will suit us admirably,” 
said my aunt with much satisfaction. 
Even as she spoke, however, a loud 
snore proceeded from behind one of 
the curtains. “Surely there is some 
one in this room already?” she asked 
in dismay. 

“Ach, that’s only Father Connellan, 
the qui’test, nicest man that iver was. 
And sure he’d not mind the likes of 
yous.” 

My aunt, however, thought that we 
might be more pernickety than Father 
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Connellan; and we were beating a 
hasty retreat when the reverend fa- 
ther, roused from his slumber by our 
voices, inquired from behind his cur- 
tains what was amiss. On being in- 
formed of the state of affairs, he in- 
sisted gallantly on rising and dressing 
himself, and giving up the apartment 
to us in undivided possession. 

In the morning we discovered that 
the state chamber of our wayside hos- 
telry was unprovided with washing 
apparatus of any kind, and my aunt 
sallied out in search of some means of 
supplying the deficiency. 

“If you could even let us have some 
water in a tub, if there is nothing bet- 
ter,” she said. 

There was a hasty, whispered col- 
loguy at the foot of the trap-ladder 
stair. A suggestion was evidently 
made and objected to. Then we heard 
the hostess’s decisive tones. “Sure 
the last of them is out of it,” she said, 
as she hurried towards the back prem- 
ises. This time it was a bumping and 
rolling that ensued; and a barrel which 
had recently held salt herrings, and 
was still redolent of its late contents, 
was rolled in from the yard. We pre- 
ferred to postpone our ablutions, and 
to await the arrival of a conveyance 
from home, which a messenger, in lo- 
cal parlance, had “slipped over” to 
fetch, 

Another of the recollections of my 
childhood is of the wedding of our 
nurse,—the same who had taken me 
to the private view of Lord Anglesey’s 
legs. She had come to us from a dis- 
tant part of the county, and on going 
up to the nursery one morning I found 
her in floods of tears. “Me father’s 
sint a sthrange man to marry me, 
miss,” she sobbed. 

I promptly advised that she should 
refuse to be married, and stay on with 
us; but she only answered hopelessly, 
“Sure, I must do as I’m bid.” 

We escorted our faithful handmaiden 
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to the chapel, all weeping in sympathy 
with her, whilst she wept more unre- 
strainedly than all the rest. The bride- 
groom—a_ shy, loutish countryman, 
who kept at a respectful distance as 
we walked along—did not appear to 
be in any way troubled by the grief 
of which he was the cause. We saw 
the bridal pair duly married, and they 
forthwith departed on foot together. 
I never heard of our devoted Mary 
again; but I have no doubt that long 
before the eleven miles into Galway 
had been covered she had dried her 
tears and acquiesced in the inevitable. 

Such marriages were universal, the 
only unusual feature in this case being 
the bride’s unwillingness—unwilling- 
ness for which, children as we were, 
we shrewdly held a_ good-looking 
young stable helper in my father's 
employment responsible. In general, 
such arrangements were accepted as 
a matter of course by the parties most 
nearly concerned. 

I was visiting one day with one of 
my aunts at a cottage in our neighbor- 
hood. We were much surprised to 
see there a large mahogany chest of 
drawers,—a very much handsomer 
piece of furniture than was generally 
to be found in those lowly abodes. En 
passant, I may observe that, owing to 
the extensive trade between Galway 
and Spain which had been carried 
on down to the beginning of the last 
century, Spanish mahogany had been 
imported into Galway in large quanti- 
ties; and much good and solid old ma- 
hogany furniture still remains, a si- 
lent witness to the trade and com- 
merce of those days. The mistress of 
the cottage, seeing where our eyes 
had strayed, said with much compla- 
cency, “’Twas for that same I was 
married.” She then proceeded to re- 
late to us that the piece of furniture 
which had attracted our attention had 
been bequeathed to her father by an 
aunt, or some other female relative. 
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with the express stipulation that it 
should form part of the wedding por- 
tion of the first girl married from the 
house. Not long afterwards her 
mother was at a fair, and heard that 
a small farmer, hitherto unknown to 
her, had come in, partly on his ordi- 
nary business of buying and selling 
and partly to open negotiations for 
the hand of his only son. Such a 
chance was too good to be missed. An 
introduction was forthwith sought 
and obtained; and her mother ex- 
plained to the father of this eligible 
parti that though her daughter would 
have but a slender portion in money, 
yet she would bring with her to her 
future home a couple of sheep, a year- 
ling bullock, and, above all, the chest 
of drawers. The bargain was struck, 
and on the appointed day the bride- 
groom-expectant arrived to view his 
future possessions. “He wint down to 
the field wid me father,” said our 
hostess, “an’ he seen the sheep an’ the 
young baste, an’ thin he come up to 
the house for to look at the dhrawerses. 
He took a bit of a sthring out, an’ he 
measured them ivery way, to make 
sure the size they was; an’ thin he 
says, ‘An’ which o’ thim little girls 
is it? An’ I was next the doore”— 
meaning thereby the eldest unmarried 
daughter—“an’ so I wint.” 

To have been married as an adjunct 
to her chest of drawers seemed to the 
good lady a cause for pride, and 
the match had to all appearance 
proved a most satisfactory one. 

Our gardener had the reputation of 
being very parsimonious and niggardly 
in his money dealings. He had also a 
sister who had somewhat passed the 
flower of her youth. I remember our 
lying crouched amongst some shrubs— 
with a fine childish unconcern at 
eavesdropping—to listen to the negotia- 
tions which were being carried on 
across the garden wall between the 
gardener and an aspirant to the sis- 
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ter’s hand. The wooer was holding 
out for a small increase to the lady’s 
dower, which the gardener was un- 
willing to give. Losing patience at 
last, as the latter remained adamant 
to all arguments and persuasion, the 
ardent lover exclaimed angrily, 
“Troth, thin, it’s glad ye should be to 
be gettin’ shut of her. It's a trifle 
shtale she’s gettin’... He marched off 
with that parting shot, and the nego- 
tiations were temporarily broken off. 
They were afterwards resumed and 
brought to a successful issue, but I do 
not know which of the parties gave 
way. 

I also remember, though 1 had no 
personal acquaintance with any one 
immediately concerned, the marriage 
of the daughter of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper in the town of Galway. The 
father of the bride, like our gardener, 
was considered to be decidedly close- 
fisted. The bridegroom, as well as I 
remember, was of a station somewhat 
superior to that of the family he pro- 
posed to ally himself with. The wed- 
ding-day came, but when the bridal 
party assembled at the chapel the 
bridegroom failed to appear. After 
waiting long and vainly for the lag- 
gard, emissaries were despatched to his 
abode to hasten his coming. They 
found him snugly ensconced in bed. 

“Sorra foot do I stir out of this,” 
said the prospective Benedick, “unless 
the fortune’s doubled.” 

For an hour and more intermediaries 
ran backwards and forwards between 
the chapel and the bridegroom’s dwell- 
ing, striving to make terms, whilst the 
bride waited at the altar with such 
patience as she could muster. The 
bridegroom, however, stood, or rather 
lay, firm, and at last the father, un- 
willing that his daughter should be put 
to shame in the sight of all Galway by 
returning to her father’s house un- 
wed, gave way, and promised to double 
the fortune as demanded, whereupon 
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the bridegroom got up, dressed him- 
self, and came to church to be mar- 
ried, 

Somewhere in those far back days, 
too, there was a festivity long remem- 
bered in the annals of Galway. The 
owner of an estate some few miles 
outside the town was married to a 
lady who was very fond of company 
and of social gaieties, and who also 
held complete sway in the domestic es- 
tablishment, She insisted on her hus- 
band throwing down the old house in 
which he and his fathers had lived and 
building a palatial mansion in its 
stead. When the imposing pile was 
little more than roofed in, the walls be- 
ing only covered with their first coat- 
ing of rough, criss-cross plaster, the 
lady, unable to restrain her impatience 
any longer, gave a house-warming,— 
an entertainment that lasted three 
days and three nights without inter- 
mission, and to which the whole of the 
county Galway were invited. Guests 
were put up in the unfinished bed- 
rooms, on the stairs, in any nook or 
corner which could be made to serve. 
Others, who could not secure even 
such accommodation, slept in their car- 
riages, drawn up outside in the yards 
and shrubberies, whilst the remainder 
drove in and out of Galway for occa- 
sional periods of rest. On the second 
night of the festivity, in the hurry and 
seurry of getting supper ready for the 
numerous company, a luckless kitchen- 
maid missed her footing and fell from 
top to bottom of the stone kitchen- 
stairs, She was taken up dead, but 
the major-domo, deeming it a pity that 
the revels of the quality should be 
cut short, allowed no word of the dis- 
aster to be breathed above-stairs. He 
had a grave hastily dug under the 
stairs, in which the hapless girl was 
laid, whilst the dancing went on un- 
interruptedly overhead. The cost of 
the house-warming having wellnigh 
ruined the ambitious dame and her 
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docile spouse, the mansion remained 
in its unfinished condition for many a 
long year, and eventually passed into 
other hands. 

Though our hospitalities, happily for 
ourselves, were on a very much 
smaller and more modest scale, yet 
my grandfather was the most hospita- 
ble of mortals. Notwithstanding that 
he had already a large and many- 
branched family of children, grand- 
children, nephews, nieces, and other 
collaterals established under his roof, 
he was never so happy as when a 
goodly number ~: guests were gath- 
ered there too. His family were quite 
in accord with him on this head, and 
every member of it was ready to give 
up his or her room at a moment's no- 
tice to accommodate another guest. 
Our practice was to spread a sheet 
upon the floor, empty our belongings 
into it, and gathering it up by the four 
corners to depart with it to seek a 
shakedown in some one else’s room, 
leaving the chamber thus summarily 
cleared for the new arrival. 

The only member of the household 
who did not approve of this keep- 
ing of open house was Bartley. 
the turf-boy. Bartley’s mission in life 
was to carry in turf from the long, 
dark turf-stacks, which were built up 
every autumn beside the hay- and 
oat-ricks in the haggard. He was to 
be met at all hours of the day mount- 
ing the back-stairs with a huge creel 
of turf upon his back, which he emp- 
tied with a thunderous reverberation 
into the capacious receptacles provided 
upon each landing, or else wheeling 
barrowloads of turf into the kitchen, 
which he flung down with even less 
ceremony in a heap in the corner. 
Some one happening to praise my 
grandfather's open-handed hospitality 
in his hearing, Bartley muttered in re- 
turn— 

“Och, ay, ivery wan is for iver cryin’ 
up the ould masther and his hospitali- 
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tee, an’ his axin’ this wan and that 
wan to shtop wid him, but sorra wan 
thinks of Rartley that has to carry the 
turf for the whoule of thim.” 

Another time, as he toiled upstairs 
beneath his load, he was overheard 
groaning to himself, “Pity help the 
people that has to carry the turf for 
Purgathory.” 

One of my younger sisters somewhat 
shared Bartley’s views upon this lat- 
ter point. We were periodically cate- 
chised by the Warden of Galway, as 
the incumbent of the old collegiate 
church of St. Nicholas was styled. 
This dignity dated far back into an- 
cient and troublous times, when the in- 
habitants of Galway represented to 
Pope Innocent VIII., in the first year 
of his popedom, that they were civil 
and modest people, living in a town 
surrounded by walls, and that they did 
not follow the customs of the wild and 
mountainous people of those parts. 
By reason, however, of the impetra- 
tions and provisions of these wild peo- 
ple they were so much harassed at 
their devotions that they could not as- 
sist at divine service, nor receive the 
holy sacraments according to English 
decency, rite, and custom. Further, 
that they were much disquieted and 
sometimes robbed and killed by these 
unlearned men, To protect his be- 
loved children, the inhabitants of Gal- 
way, from all such damages and in- 
conveniences, Pope Innocent, by papal 
bull, erected their parish church into 
a collegiate, to be governed by eight 
vicars, all of whom were to be virtu- 
ous, learned, and well-bred men, with 
a warden or custos at their head, who 
was, in some manner not very ac- 
curately defined, to guard his flock 
from all such undesirable impetra- 
tions and provisions, and to keep the 
wild and mountainous people at bay. 
The lines of the Warden of our day 
had fallen upon more peaceful times, 
and he had not to fear the onslaughts 
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of unlearned men, but only the igno- 
rance of a few little girls when he 
came out to give us Scripture teaching. 

He had been instructing us one day 
about the end of the world, and that 
no one would then be left alive in 
this mortal flesh upon earth, when my 
small sister spoke up boldly,— 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“But you must believe it, my child,” 
said the Warden, “for it is true.” 

“It can’t be true.” 

“Why not?’ queried the perplexed 
divine. 

“There must be people left in the 
world to cut the turf for hell,” said 
my sister clinchingly and _ trium- 
phantly. 

The question of turf, indeed, loomed 
very large in all Irish households in 
those days, for except in the towns 
near the coast coal was rarely burnt. 
Our turf-bogs lay at the lower end of 
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our lake, and the turf was brought up 
in big, clumsy turf-boats, and dis- 
charged at what we called the turf- 
quay, below the house. I remember 
one of our visitors standing on our 
hall-door steps, looking out over our 
lawn and lake to the purple slopes ot 
the heather-clad mountains rising be- 
yond, and extolling the beauty of the 
view and the judgment of the old 
builders who had set the house just 
where it stood. My grandmother, to 
whom this encomium was made, and 
who had an eminently practical mind, 
answered drily, that for her part she 
thanked Providence that those who 
had gone before her had built the 
house where there was an abundant 
supply of spring-water, and within con- 
venient proximity of a good turf-bog, 
--matters vastly more important, to 
her thinking, than the finest prospect 
in the world. 


THE SHERATON SETTEE. 


“Oblong early French mirror, in 
richly carved and gilt frame. Sheraton 
settee, four-seat.. That reads all 
right.” 

The speaker was my friend Erring- 
ton, and the scene a stuffy carriage in 
the new “fast” morning train up to 
London. Errington was a collector. 
His house in quiet little Midford was 
filled with antiques and curios of all 
sorts. Collecting was his hobby, and 
he was now busily engaged looking 
over the catalogue of a furniture sale 
to which we were both going. The 
sale in question was near to Pagton, a 
sleepy little town some forty miles 
south-west of London, with which a 
portion of my early life had been as- 
sociated; and having introduced the 
matter to my friend, I had made ar- 
rangements to accompany him. 

This for several reasons. There was 


my own connection with Pagton, | was 
interested in Errington’s collection, 
and finally the deceased lawyer, whose 
goods were being sold, had some little 
attraction for me, for I could not help 
thinking that some of his money, at 
least, had been accumulated at my ex- 
pense. 

It was day”; therefore, upon 
arrival, we at once made the best ot 
our way to the scene of the sale. 

The lawyer could not exactly be 
called an art patron, the pictures and 
ornaments being distinctly common- 
place; but he had acquired, by means 
known best to his profession, some 
good old furniture. A few items un- 
der the heading of “Hall” and “Draw- 
ing-Room” had attracted Errington. 
The French mirror, the Sheraton set- 
tee, and one or two others seemed, to 
say the least, promising. 


“view 
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He gave both these lots the most 
careful scrutiny. The mirror was 
charming and perfect. The settee was 
a picture from a collector’s point of 
view. It was of slender design and 
obviously antique build. Its graceful 
back and arms, which were orna- 
mented by carving and lining, were 
characteristic of the maker and period, 
and simply delightful to the eye of the 
antique furniture fancier. 

The settee had a history and a repu- 
tation of its own. It had some years 
previously been purchased by a private 
gentleman of the neighborhood at the 
dispersal sale of a well-known collec- 
tion, on which occasion it had been 
run up nearly to three figures, being 
really a most perfect example of 
Sheraton furniture. From this gentle- 
man’s hands it had passed into the 
possession of Lawyer Philbank by a 
quiet process, but quite known to 
dealers and collectors, who keep an 
eagle eye on well-known and valuable 
specimens. Consequently, on the an- 
nouncement of the present sale, sev- 
eral of them were upon its trail. 

In the common variety of country 
furniture sales the descriptions “Shera- 
ton” and “Chippendale” occur very 
frequently, and the chances of picking 
up a piece of furniture actually by 
these makers is a slender one; but in 
the present case here was the article, 
its history written and well known to 
all, and its resting-place noted in the 
pocket-book of more than one dealer 
for years past. 

At this sale, therefore, were several 
“sets” of dealers, all bent on either 
securing the prize or making a little 
out of it. There were the local furni- 
ture men, determined to “make the 
Londoners pay.” There was the usual 
group of general antique buyers from 
the various Midland centres, who 
would stand together against the lo- 
cals ‘and pay them out as little as pos- 
sible, securing all they could, confident 
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of their own knowledge and abilities, 
and quite sure that when they 
“dropped” a lot there was no profit in 
it for any one else. Lastly, there was 
the small group of “Londoners” re- 
ferred to, equally confident of being 
able to outbid the country antique men 
and yet secure a good profit from some 
rich amateur, 

Against this combination of dealers 
and groups of dealers the amateur 
stood a poor chance of getting such a 
“plum” cheap. And so thought I and 
my friend Errington as we sauntered 
through the house, picking up a lot 
here and there for a closer inspection. 

To several present Errington was 
not unknown. He had on more than 
one occasion given them a fruitless 
journey, having bid up for lots until 
they could hardly earn their railway 
fare outof them. Consequently, when 
they saw he was most evidently aware 
of the history of the settee, and prob- 
ably also of its value, their hopes of 
“knocking out” any really substantial 
sum vanished. Still, such men are 
nothing if not stoical. Time—and a 
very short time, too—would show 
whether they could earn one sovereign 
or twenty out of it, and there the mat- 
ter had to rest. 


The first day’s sale commenced. An 
hour or two of patient waiting, during 
which the auctioneer metaphorically 
waded through the front kitchen, the 
back kitchen, and the larder—dwelling 
as long upon the knocking down of an 
iron pot as a city auctioneer would 


upon a £50 diamond ring—and the 
“Hail” was reached. This had been 
the location of the settee. 

The moment of the sale had arrived. 
The curious waited with bated breath 
to see to what figure the masterpiece 
would rise. Three and even four fig- 
ures were whispered about from ear to 
The dealers became all atten- 
To them the question was, was 


ear. 
tion. 
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there anywhere in the room a serious 
bidder fur it outside their own ring? 
If not, they would divide a comforta- 
ble sum among themselves and one of 
them would carry off a prize. If there 
were such a bidder, the sum to be di- 
vided would certainly be small; it 
might be to vanishing point, and 
there might be no prize at all. 

It was bravely started at a sovereign 
by a local man anxious to show his 
knowledge of the value of such things, 
and carried up in five-shilling bids by 
one or two of the neighboring gentry 
to seven pounds ten. At this point a 
furniture man took it up, and it looked 
like being knocked down until Erring- 
ton stepped in. Then ensued a duel: 
Errington on the one hand and the 
furniture dealer on the other, the rest 
of the “ring” being content to leave 
it to their spokesman. By bids of half 
a sovereign it rose to eighteen pounds, 
and it became evident to the “ring” 
that Errington meant business. Stand- 
ing next to him was a Leicester dealer 
who had met him once or twice at 
other sales and knew the general re- 
sult of his bidding. The dealers’ case 
was getting desperate. To see good 
money paid to the auctioneer when it 
might be divided amongst themselves 
goes against the grain of a dealer’s 
mind; therefore, as desperate cases re- 
quire desperate remedies, the Leicester 
man, with a nod to his companions, 
edged up to Errington, and quietly 
gave him a sign to cease bidding, and 
they would see that he had the oppor- 
tunity of buying it afterwards or shar- 
ing with them. 

Now the dealer, whatever his busi- 
ness methods, is honorable in “stand- 
ing in.” Once a compact is made, 
none but a blackleg would cry off. 
This Errington knew, and therefore, 
seeing that to continue bidding would 
mean either being outbid in the end or 
buying very dear, while to cease would 
give him a chance of getting it ata 
VOL. xxxv. 1844 
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more reasonable figure, he ceased, and 
allowed the auctioneer to knock it 
down at eighteen pounds ten, to the 
utter confusion of the locals. 

The sale proceeded, the company dis- 
persed, and thus ended the first sale 
of the settee. 

The second took place in the ware 
house of the local furniture man who 
had bought it. To this rendezvous 
the mixed lot of dealers gathered, and 
with them Errington. Lists and eata- 
logues were produced, an auctioneer 
appointed, and the lots purchased by 
the various men were gone through in 
regular order. 

“Lot 143, mahogany dining-table,” 
called the auctioneer. “Four pounds. 
Any one want this table?’ 

“Yes; four pounds ten,” said a voice. 

“Five pounds.” 

At five pounds it was knocked down, 
and the difference—twenty shillings 
pooled. 

Lot after lot was thus disposed of, 
the pool growing steadily. At last the 
settee was reached. 

“Who wants the settee?’ said the 
auctioneer. “Eighteen pounds ten.” 

“Nineteen,” came from a bystander. 

“Twenty,” said the Leicester man, 
and carried it up to twenty-eight 
pounds, at which point the locals all 
ceased to bid; and having nudged Er 
rington to keep quiet, the Leicester 
man was the purchaser at that amount, 
nine pounds ten going to swell the 
pool, 

At the end of this “sale” the pool, 
some twenty pounds or so, was di- 
vided equally amongst those present. 
Errington sharing, it being under 
stood by the locals that he was a 
dealer standing in with the London lot. 

Time was now getting short, as sev 
eral present had long journeys before 
them, and the 6.5 up train was the lat- 
est that would serve. A small private 
room in Pagton’s single commercial 
hotel was therefore the scene of the 
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third “sale,” which was conducted to 
the accompaniment of a hasty tea. 
The “bag” of the party, seven in num 
ber, consisted of two articles only—the 
French mirror and the Sheraton settee. 

One of the London men appeared in 
an easy and natural way to take the 
pesition of chairman. Evidently he 
was a king among dealers. Address 
ing Errington, this important gentle 
man corteously informed him that 
stress of circumstances had _ forced 
them to take him into their settlement 
to some extent, and that he would now 
have his opportunity. At the same 
time he made it quite clear that they 
did not intend to let him share their 
profits further than he was prepared 
to bid. 

The mirror 
six pounds, at 


put up. This 
slood at which figure 
Errington did not want it. He there 
fore let it pass, noting that no one else 
bid for it either, and rightly assumed 
that the true settlement among them- 
selves was to follow when he had been 


was first 


got rid of, 

The settee followed. 

“Twenty-eight pounds,” 
chairman, 

“Twenty-nine,” said Errington, and 
ran it up steadily by one pound bids 
to eighty, at which figure it stood to 
the credit of the “ring.” Regretfully 
he ceased. 

“Have you done, sir?” 

“Yes, I am afraid so.” 

“Very then. We 
settle at Fifty-two pounds to 
knock out between seven of us. Your 
shure, sir, will be seven guineas,” and, 
suiting the action to the words, the 
passed the coins over the 


said the 


well, had better 


once, 


chairman 
table. 

There being no further 
Errington to stay, to the evident relief 
of the party he wished them good-day 
and soon after joined me outside, re- 
counting his first experience of a 
dealer's “knock-out.” 


excuse for 
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It was a keen disappointment, but 
could not be helped. After tea we 
took a stroll through the town, and 
while I noted the old familiar objects 
and a few strange new ones, my 
friend calmed and consoled himself 
with a cigar. As we passed I noted 
several faces well known to me, and 
especially an old fellow leaning over 
his front garden gate quietly smoking. 

“Good evenin’, sir,” said this indi- 
vidual. 

“Good evening, Jolin,” said I, at once 
recognizing the voice as that of the 
lawyer's old gardener. “How are you 
getting on?’ Are you going to be taken 
on by the uew owners of the house?” 

“Nay, nay, sir, my time’s over. Had 
to gie up three year ago; but the mais- 
ter’s beeu very good—!et me live in this 
cottage, and now they tell me ‘e's 
willed it to me in ‘is will.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. I should think 


you were sorry to see the old things 


sold to-day?” 

“Oh, aye, an’ some of ‘em fetched 
money, they did, too. There were 
that ’all seat as ’e ‘ad made in Lunnon 
fetched mor'n ‘e give for it, and lots 0 
things the same, I’m told.” 

“What seat was that?’ I asked, and 
Errington pricked up his ears. 

“Why, that one as ’e ‘ad made to 
look like the old *un.” 

This was becoming interesting. “Do 
you mean that four-seat settee with 
the thin arms and a carved back—be- 
cause that was a hundred years old if 
it was a day?” 

“That's the one, sir; but it warn’t no 
hundred year oid. You see, sir, it 
were like this, ’e ‘ad an old ’un—got 
it from the old squire’s—an’ it stood in 
the ‘all some years, until one night 
there was a bit of a fire and it got 
burnt, not burnt up, ye understand, 
but burnt all ower black and one end 
done for altogether.” 

“Oh! what became of it 


asked. 


then?” I 
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“Well, ye see, it was so burnt that 
’e thought it could niver be got right 
agin; so ’e ‘ad a Lunnon man down to 
see it an’ make another jest like it 
was. They say it cost him fifteen 
pound, and no one could have told the 
difference.” 

“And what became of the old one?” 

“°E ’ad it mended so as to stand up 
all right, an’ I painted it, an’ it stood 
in the garden agin the tennis lawn 
where ye see it now—that’s what be- 
come of it. I don’t expect it'll fetch 
much now.” 

This was news. Giving the old fel- 
low haif-a-crown for “baccy” money, 
we retraced our steps more hastily 
than we had come. 

Could this really be true? No, surely 
it could not. Still, we would at least 
have a look at the garden seat. A 
sharp walk brought us once more to 
the scene of the sale. The gate at the 
carriage entrance was open, and the 
purchases of the day were being re- 
moved. We passed in and walked 
round the house. There, against the 
tennis lawn, sure enough was a 
painted seat, its outlines curiously like 
the Sheraton settee sold that after- 
noon. A close inspection convinced us 
both that the old gardener was quite 
correct, and we determined to pur- 
chase it the next day when the garden 
and outdoor effects were to be offered. 

Accordingly, the next morning found 
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us quite excited at the outdoor sale. 
The seat went for five shillings and 
was duly conveyed to our hotel, where 
in an outhouse we both fell to, busily 
scraping off the paint from the legs. 
The old gardener had done his work 
well. Some four coats of paint, put 
on with no sparing hand, completely 
filled up the carving and covered the 
delicate lines of the wood-work; but 
it soon became apparent that this was 
indeed the genuine settee, and the 
other, the much-sold and wmuch- 
knocked-out, sold on its known his- 
tory and reputation, was the modern 
copy! 

We afterwards heard that the 
“gang” knocked out a further sum of 
twenty pounds before finishing their 
tea, the “chairman” being the pur 
chaser. In the London train, the 
“countrymen” having been got rid of, 
he and a solitary companion hed a due! 
for it on the way to town, its final 
price running well into the hundreds! 

Fortunately the damage to the set- 
tee was not so great as it might have 
been, and with a little professional at- 
tendance it was made to look presenta- 
ble once more, though it had perforce 
te stand upon one artificial leg and 
support one artificial arm. Still, a 
Sheraton settee is a Sheraton settee, 
and it is not the least prized of Er- 
rington’s possessions. 

Godfrey J. Franks. 


RIPENING ISSUES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


The conjunction of personal and so- 
cial forces which is now exhibited in 
American politics is particularly in- 
structive. Reports of the political sit- 
uation show that the American people 
is wincing before the sensational reve- 
lation of its practical impotence to se- 
cure its primary rights of “life, liberty. 
and the pursuit of happiness,” against 


the growing domination of railroads. 
trusts, financial corporations, and the 
“machine.” The inability of the Fed- 
eral Government to fasten and enforce 
legal control upon the great business 
corporations presents the problem of 
American democracy in its most con- 
crete form, a problem at once constitu- 
tional, legal, and economic. Both Re- 
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publican and Democratic parties for- 
mally acknowledge the urgency of the 
task, but in neither do party traditions 
and composition favor its execution. 
The problem is for the control of li- 
centious capitalism, but the chief sin- 
ners sit as Republican Senators, or are 
active and munificent supporters of 
the Republican machine}; the problem 
is for the extension of Federal power, 
but the “States rights” sentiments still 
dominate the majority of the Demo- 
eratic party. Before both ancient par- 
ties stands the dread of the swift 
emergence of a Labor-Socialist move- 
ment, revolutionary in its aims and 
methods, a possibility always lurking 
in the near background of American 
politics, 

The instinctive popular craving for 
a strong savior has given Mr. Roose- 
velt an opportunity, which he has 
seized and worked with marvellous en- 
ergy and fertility of resource. Ameri- 
cans take any interesting man at his 
own valuation, and Mr. Roosevelt has 
convinced them, for the time, that he 
is a man sent by heaven to restore lib- 
erty. Recent events have furnished an 
heroic atmosphere for his “labors” in 
strangling hydras, bludgeoning giants, 
and cleansing stables. For the rapid 
succession of scandals, implicating the 
insurance business, the meat trade, the 
Standard Oil Trust, and _ railroad 
finance, and revealing in each instance 
most sinister relations between eco- 
nomic potentates and the machinery 
of government, focuses the whole at- 
tention of the nation upon the legisla- 
tive efforts he inspired in the Con- 
gress which has just come to its end. 
His technical achievements in the leg- 
islative field have been considerable. 
His main attack was directed at the 
railroads, whose unchecked financial 
and industrial power stands out as the 
most conspicuous peril. The Railway 
Rate Act confers upon the Inter-State 
Commission the right to impose “rea- 
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sonable” rates, subject to an appeal to 
the courts, and places restrictions upon 
the growing tendency of railroads to 
enter into mining, manufacturing, and 
commercial businesses, The Meat In- 
spection Bill and the Pure Food Bill 
were the direct outcome of the dis- 
closure of monstrous abuses in the 
meat-packing and the drugs trades, 
and are otherwise significant as Fed- 
eral developments of dubious constitu- 
tional validity. These and other acts 
in the sphere of domestic and foreign 
politics are adduced by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lieutenants as substantial fruits of 
statecraft, and evidences of his undi- 
minished influence over the Legisla- 
ture, . 

But there is another side. The re- 
jection by the Senate of the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill, and the failure of Congress 
to furnish protection for Child Labor— 
two measures strongly urged by the 
President—serve as illustrations of 
limits, political or constitutional, which 
the strongest President since Lincoln 
cannot transgress. Again, the solution 
of the California-Japan difficulty is 
very far from being the triumphant 
vindication of Federal authority it has 
sometimes been represented. [For it 
seems tolerably clear that the forma! 
submission of the Californian school 
authorities in consenting to admit Jap- 
anese children to equal educational fa- 
cilities with Europeans, has been pur- 
chased by a provision inscribed in the 
Immigration Law, to be utilized for 
the exclusion of Japanese labor from 
the Pacific coast. 

Even the legislation we have de- 
scribed, extending the industrial con- 
trol of the central Government is of 
somewhat questionable efficacy. For, 
in order to secure the acceptance of his 
piece de résistance, the Railway Rate 
Bill, Mr, Roosevelt had to concede an 
appeal to the law-courts which will 
certainly reduce, if it dees not entirely 
destroy, the substance of the reforms. 





Indeed, the great lesson of this Con- 
gress has been the clear exhibition of 
the possibility of strong businesses and 
rich men to evade and disobey Federa! 
laws with almost complete impunity. 
Slowly but surely this is bringing to 
the front of politics that grave neces- 
sity of a constitutional reform essen- 
tial to equip the Government at Wash- 
ington with the power to do what 
every other civilized State is doing for 
the safety of its citizens, and the legit- 
imate control of industry. To stretch 
the Inter-State commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution, as Mr. Roosevelt 
and his ingenious lawyers essay to do, 
so as to hang upon it the right to im- 
pose all sorts of prohibitions and re- 
strictions on industries conducted 
within the limits of the several States 
under the pretext that they use the 
railroads in the course of their busi- 
ness, is a very hazardous and unsatis- 
factory method of Federal develop- 
ment. Yet this, apparently, is the 
path preferred to the more honest, if 
more difficult, way of working for 
such amendment of the Constitution as 
shall confer upon the central Govern- 
ment the clear possession of the pow- 
ers it needs. The task of obtaining 
the three-fourths majority of the 
States requisite to pass constitutional 
amendments may well damp the heart 
of the stoutest reformer. Yet many 
quiet, thoughtful Americans are be- 
coming convinced that some such 
formal release from the hard Hamil- 
tonian restraints set upon Federal 
competency will soon present itself as 
the only alternative to a violent dis- 
ruption of the social order of America. 
Not the least significant of the newer 
features is the greater willingness of 
the Radical Democrats represented by 
Mr. Bryan to concede to the central 
Government the increased powers, 


which their great prophet, Jefferson, 
begrudged, and to aim at bestowing 
them by orderly process of constitu- 
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tional amendment rather than by the 
alternative method of “packing” the 
Supreme Court with lawyers known to 
favor “elasticity” of interpretation. 
While the old clear-cut principles 
and policies of both parties are thus 
fading before the exigencies of mod- 
ern issues, the approach ef another 
Presidential contest imparts new con- 
fusion into politics, In the present 
temper of the nation, fed by the energy 
of its President, it seems hardly con- 
ceivable that a conservative can be 
nominated next year by the Republi- 
can Convention with any prospect of 
success. If, on the other hand, Mr. 
Roosevelt, or his “favorite,” Mr. Taft, 
accepts nomination, the Republicans 
next winter must “play up” to the Rad- 
ical platform of more railroad and 
anti-Trust legislation, together with 
the proposals for income and inheri- 
tance taxation with which the Presi- 
dent has been whetting the public ap- 
petite—measures violently reprobated 
by the powerful conservative section of 
their party. On the other hand, the 
Democrats are faced with difficulties 
of choice almost as great. Mr. Bryan 
is by far their strongest personality; 
he is willing to stand, and has purged 
himself of his “money” heresies, so 
far as practical politics are concerned. 
He has been moving towards a larger 
and more “Socialistic’” Radicalism than 
even Mr. Roosevelt dare profess, and 
is apparently prepared to combine a 
direct demand for Federal and State 
ownership of railways with trust-kill- 
ing legislation, and Tariff Reform more 
drastic than it would be safe for any 
Republican candidate to foreshadow. 
Should Mr. Roosevelt make a prece- 
dent, and brave the charge of Czsesar- 
ism by accepting the nomination for 
a third term of office, the dramatic pro- 
prieties, which are a sort of instinct 
in America, will demand Mr. Bryan 
for his antagonist as the only person- 
ality big enough to “fill the bill.” 
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But it is idle to ignore the fact that, 
among the great masses of the labor- 
ing population, who hear of the pros- 
perity of America but do not share 
it, sullen discontent is growing. 
Though the wealth of the nation ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds, the real 
wages of the mass of workers are 
smaller than they were ten years ago. 
Rightly or wrongly, the workers 
charge their evil case against the great 
corporations which control the trans- 
port, the manufactures, and the mone- 
tary system, and which, alike in their 
eapacity of employers and vendors of 
commodities, bear heavily upon the 
weaker classes. This tide of popu- 
lar discontent is beginning to surge 
against the barriers of party politics, 
and to demand something more solid 
and satisfying than the glittering 
sword-play and braggadoccio of a fac- 
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tion fight between two bands of pro- 
fessional gladiators. The question 
which is struggling towards definite 
expression in the popular mind is this, 
“Can Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Bryan get 
and keep so firm and real a hold upon 
the party machinery which lifts them 
into power, as to secure effective leg- 
islation and administration, opposed 
to the economic interests of the rich 
and able men who furnish the funds 
that serve to keep in repair and ope- 
rate the two machines?” This is the 
present, practical issue of American 
democracy. Or the same _ question 
may be put conversely, “Does the gen- 
eral will of the American people pos- 
sess enough present coherent power of 
intelligent purpose to enforce the su- 
premacy of political democracy over 
industrial oligarchy?” 


BIRD LIFE AT THE LAND’S END. 


On the exposed windy coast of West 
Cornwall, that treeless land of rock 
and furze, one scarcely expects to find 
either an abundant or varied bird 
life; nevertheless in this unpromising 
place, and in winter, I had a very 
pleasant time with the feathered peo- 
ple. The sea and its color in fine 
weather drew me to the cliffs, and the 
rocky headlands were my houses, 
which I shared with the fox and rab- 
bit; where, sitting on a crag, I could 
watch those glorious fishers, the gan- 
nets, by the hour; where there were 
cormorants, looking ugly and reptilian 
when fishing in the water; but, stand- 
ing motionless, airing their spread 
wings, they had a noble and decora- 
tive appearance, like carved birds on 
the jagged black dripping rocks amidst 
the green and white tumultuous sea; 
and there were gulls and daws for ever 
floating and wheeling about the prom- 


ontory, a black and white company 
with hoarse, laugh-like cries, never 
free from anxiety while I was there— 
never wholly convinced of my pacific 
intentions, But of all the birds I 
found there the most irreconcilable was 
the raven. There was a spot on the 
cliffs I used often to visit and invaria- 
bly a solitary raven turned up to 
shadow me. He would fly up and 
down, then settle on a rock a hundred 
yards away or more and watch me, 
occasionaliy emitting his deep human- 
like croak; but it failed to scare me 
away or put me in a passion, for I was 
not a native. The Cornishman who 
hears that sound mocks the bird: 
“Corpse! corpse! curse you! I'd give 
you corpse if I had a gun!” and so on. 
After mid-winter the guillemots, razor- 
bills and puffins begin to appear, and 
as the days and weeks go by they be- 
come more and more abundant; they 
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are seen travelling north, following the 
trend ot the coast, but well out, for 
ever passing in little companies of half 
a dozen to forty, or fifty, and some- 
flying very steadily and 
More interesting 

those dusky- 


times more, 
close to the surface. 
in appearance were 
winged swifts of the ocean, the shear- 
waters, that go not in flocks but singly. 
or in twos or threes, wide apart, mov- 
ing swiftly over the surface in a series 
of curves, looking like shadows of 
birds in the sky. And sometimes it 
seemed to me that they were no ma- 
terial beings at all, but the ghosts of 
those pelagic birds which had recently 
died in all the seas which flow round 
the world, travelling by some known 
way to their ultimate bourne in the 
far north where. beyond the illimita- 
ble fields of ice. they go to dwell in 
that Paradise of Birds imagined by 
Courthope. 

When the weather ,was too bad for 
the cliffs the gulls were driven inland. 
Gannets znd cormorants could endure 
it; the sea was their true home and 
they were not to be torn from it; but 
the vagrant, unsettled and somewhat 
unballasted gulls would not or could 
not stay, and were like froth of the 
breakers which is caught up and 
whirled inland by the blast. On such 
days (and they were many) the gulls 
were all over the land, wandering 
about in their usual aimless manner, 
or in flocks seen resting on the grass 
in the shelter of a stone wall, or mix- 
ing loosely with companies of daws, 
rooks, peewits, and other skilful worm 
and grub hunters, waiting idly for 
the chance of snatching a morsel from 
their neighbor's beak. 

There is a good 
weather but little frost in this district; 
behind the cliffs, sheltered by stone 
hedges and thickets of furze. the green 
field is the chief feeding-ground of the 
birds; there with the rooks and daws 
and gulls and peewits vou find field- 
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fares and missel-thrushes in flocks, and 
the gray-bird, as the song-thrush is 
called, and blackbird, and small troops 
of wintering larks. Most abundant is 
the starling, a winter visitor too, for he 
does not breed in this part of Corn 
wall. You will find a flock in every lit 
tle field, and the sight of your head 
above the stone wall sends them off 
with a rush, emitting the low guttural 
alarm note which sounds like running 
water. Another bird you constantly 
meet is the magpie. He flies up al- 
most vertically and hovers a moment 
to get a zood look at you, then hastens 
away on rapidly-beating wings and 
slopes off into the furze bushes, dis- 
playing his open graduated tail. He 
haunts the homestead and is frequently 
to be seen associating with the poul 
try; there are no pheasants here and 
ho gamekeepers to shoot him, and, as 
in Ireland, the people do not like to 
injure though they do not love him. 
If you chance to hear a bird note or 
phrase that is new to you in this place 
you may be sure the magpie is its au- 
Like the jay he is an inventor 
and has a somewhat 
for every part of 
loud brisk chatter, 
resembles the 


thor, 
of new 
different 


sounds 
language 
the country. The 
his alarm which 
tremulous bleat of a goat, is always 
the same; but his ordinary language, 
used in conversation, when he is with 
his mate or a small party of friends, 
is curiously varied and full of sur- 
prises. It was one of my amusements 
in genial days in winter when a con- 


hote, 


fabulation was in progress to steal as 
near as I could and sit down among 
the bushes to listen. ‘ 

On one such 
furze was very thick and high, I dis 
covered that the bushes teemed with 
minute, shadowy-looking bird-forms si 
lently hopping flitting about. 
They were golden-crested wrens win- 
tering in this treeless place in consid 
the smal! 


occasion, where the 


and 


erable numbers. Some of 
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boys I talked to in this neighborhood 
knew the bird as the “golden christian 
wrennie”’—a rather pretty variant. 

But the golden christian wrennie is 
not the wren—not the Cornish wren; 
for there is a proper Cornish wren. 
even as there is a S. Kilda wren, an 
as there is a native wren, or local race 
or Troglodytes parvulus in every 
county, and every village and farm- 
house and wood and coppice and 
hedge in the United Kingdom. He is 
x home-keeping little bird, and when 
you find him, summer or wiater, in 
town or country, you know that he is a 
native, that his family is a very old 
one in that part and was settled there 
before the advent of blue-eyed man 
and the dawn of a Bronze Age. 

He is universal and that gives one 
the idea that he is very evenly distrib- 
uted; but I had no sconer set foot in 
this “westest” part of all England than 
I found the wren more common than 
in any other part of the country known 
to me, and this greatly pleased me be- 
cause of my love of him. Indeed it 
was the prevalence of the wren which 
made the West Cornwall bird life 
seem very much to me, despite the fact 
that the best species have been extir- 
pated or driven away and that no 
peregrine or chough or hoopoe, or 
other distinguished feathered stranger, 
can return to these shores and not be 
instantly massacred by the sportsmen, 
ornithologists and private collectors. 
But the common little wren is admired 
and respected by every one, even by 
the philistines. It is not that he seeks 
to ingratiate himself with us like the 
robin; he is the very opposite of that 
friendly little creature, and indeed | 
like him as much for his independence 
as for his other sterling qualities. 
You may feed the birds every day in 
cold weather and have them gather in 
crowds to gobble up your scraps, but 
you will not find the wren among them. 
He doesn’t want of your charity, and 
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can get his own living in all seasons 
and in all places, rough or smooth, as 
you will find if you walk round the 
coast from §. Ives to Land’s End or to 
Mounts’ Bay. Not a furze clump, nor 
stone hedge, nor farm building, nor 
old ruined tin mine, nor rocky head- 
land, but has its wren, and go where 
you will in this half-desert silent place 
you hear at intervals his sharp strident 
note; but not to welcome you. Your 
heavy footsteps have disturbed and 
brought him out of his hiding-place to 
look at you and vehemently express 
his astonishment and disapproval. 
And having done so he vanishes back 
into seclusion and dismisses the fact 
of your existence from his busy practi- 
eal little mind. He is at home, but 
not to you. ’Tis the only home he 
knows and he likes it very well, finding 
his food and roosting by night and 
rearing his young just in that place, 
with fox and adder and other deadly 
creatures for only neighbors. Such a 
mite of a bird with such small round 
feeble wings and no more blood in him 
than would serve to wet a weasel’s 
whistle! Best of all it is to see him 
among the rude granite rocks of a 
headland, living in the roar of the sea: 
when the wind falls or a gleam of 
winter sunshine visits earth you will 
find him at a merry game of hide and 
seek with his mate among the crags, 
pausing from time to time in his chase 
to pour out that swift piercing lyric 
which you will hear a thousand times 
and never without surprise at its 
power and brilliance. 

In these waste stony places, where 
the wren is common, another small 
feathered creature was with me just 
as often—the anxious, _irresolute 
meadow pipit, or titlark, who is the 
very opposite in character to the brisk, 
vigorous, positive little brown bird 
whose mind is made up and who does 
everything straight off. Nevertheless 
he gave me almost as much pleasure, 
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only it was a somewhat different feel- 
ing—a pleasure of a pensive kind with 
something of mystery in it. He did 
not sing, even on those bright days or 
hours in January which caused such 
silent ones as the corn bunting and 
pied wagtail to break out in melody. 
The bell-like tinkling strain he utters 
when soaring up and dropping to earth 
is for summer only: it is that faint 
fairy-like aerial music which you hear 
on wide moors and commons and 
lonely hillsides. In winter he has 
no language but that one sharp sor- 
rowful little call, or complaint, the 
most anxious sound uttered by any lit- 
tle bird in these islands. It is a sound 
that suits the place, and when the 
wind blows hard, bringing the noise of 
the waves to your ears, and the salt 
spray; when all the sky is one gray 
cloud, and driving mists sweep over 
the earth at intervals blurring the out- 
line of the hills, that thin but penetra- 
tive little sad call seems more appro- 
priate than ever and in tune with Na- 
ture and the mind. The movements, 
too, of the unhappy little creature 
have their share in the impression 
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he makes; he flings himself up as it 
were before your footsteps out of the 
brown heath and pale tall grasses and 
old dead bracken, and goes off as if 
blown away by the wind and re- 
turns to you as if blown back, and 
hovers and goes to this side, then to 
that, now close to you, a little sombre 
bird, and now in appearance a mere 
dead leaf or feather whirled away by 
the blast. During this uncertain flight 
and when, at intervals, he drops on to 
a rock close by, he continues to emit 
the sharp sorrowful note, and if you 
listen it infects your mind with its 
sadness and mystery. You can even 
imagine that the wind-blown feath- 
ered mite is not what it seems, a pipit, 
but a spirit of the place in the shape of 
a mournful little bird—a spirit that 
cannot go away, or die, or ever forget 
the unhappy things it witnessed in a 
pain of pity and terror long ages gone, 
when an ancient people, or a fugitive 
remnant, gathered at this desolate end 
of all the land; so old a tragedy that 
it was forgotten on the earth and all 
who had part in it turned to dust thou- 
sands of years ago. 
W. H. Hudson. 


THE RETIREMENT OF LORD CROMER. 


As to some men who have accom- 
plished notable work, and enjoyed a 
high reputation amongst their con- 
temporaries, it may be permissible to 
doubt whether their fame will be en- 
during. When a record is scrutinized 
by posterity it sometimes appears that 
the doer of great things has been aided 
by accident, has blundered into the 
right path, or profited without ac- 
knowledgment by other men’s labors. 
No such uncertainty can be felt about 
Lord Cromer. Modern Egypt is of his 
making. He took up the task when 
the Valley of the Nile lay in the an- 
archy left by the Arabi rebellion and 


but partially controlled by the unac- 
knowledged, half-tentative British oc- 
cupation. He guided the feeble and 
hesitating steps of Tewfik, and sat 
calmly, waiting for the chance that 
seemed never to be coming, when the 
Soudan was abandoned to barbarism. 
During the vacillations and ignomini- 
ous rushes, first forwards and then 
backwards, that resulted in Gordon's 
hopeless adventure and tragic end, the 
imperturbable administrator bided his 
time. Neither Turkish intrigue nor 
Nationalist agitation could shake him 
in the saddle, and he defeated the dex- 
terous and persistent diplomacy of 
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France by his unrivalled capacity for 
sitting tight. As he impressed civil- 
ized adversaries by quiet doggedness, 
so he puzzled tricky Orientals by his 
absence of guile. He was a man, they 
found, who could not be deceived— 
subtler than the subtlest amongst 
them—yet he never employed the arts 
in which he was their master. 

His coolness of judgment and te- 
nacity of purpose were shown first 
when he gave young Abbas Pasha the 
schooling which he required, and firmly 
made him understand the conditions 
on which he was retained on the 
throne. His courage and adroitness 
were displayed, to those who stood be- 
hind the scenes, first in the Fashoda 
crisis, when the very life-blood of 
Egypt was threatened at its source by 
an adventureus French captain, and 
again last year, when Turkey at- 
tempted to establish itself in the Si- 
naitic peninsula and threaten the lost 
province on its flank. Once again we 
stood on the verge of war with a great 
military Power, but the crisis was 
passed almost before the peril had been 
realized. Whether he was dealing 
with Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, 
or Sir Edward Grey, he always in- 
spired absolute confidence in his Chief, 
and thus the Foreign Secretary was 
enabled to bear down the opposition 
of hesitating or recalcitrant members 
of the Cabinet. “This is Lord Cro- 
mer’s advice”—the Minister who could 
use these words had carried his point. 
And the singular influence which he 
wielded over his countrymen, without 
distinction of Party, was acknowl- 
edged by foreign statesmen. Step by 
step he induced the Powers who claim 
some interest, near or remote, in Egypt 
to stand aside and let him carry out 
his plans for the reorganization of or- 
der and industry in Lower Egypt and 
for the recovery of the Soudan. it 
Was a remarkable and continuous feat 
in unpretentious diplomacy—a triumph 
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of character over cleverness. His last 
Report, published not a fortnight ago. 
explains his scheme for modifying the 
worst features of the Capitulations 
system. We may hope that his suc- 
cessor, Sir Eldon Gorst, an able son of 
an able father, and trained for sixteen 
years under Lord Cromer’s eye, may 
be able to complete the work of his 
great Chief. He has had experience 
in that country second only to that of 
the retiring diplomat himself, and he 
may doubtless be trusted to continue 
his policy. Kut whether he is the best 
man that could have been chosen to 
cope with the rising tide of National- 
ism remains to be seen. It cannot be 
ignored that beneath the calm which 
appears upon the Egyptian surface 
there lurks a danger against which 
Lord Cromer, in his valedictory de- 
spatch, has warned the Government to 
be prepared. 

Nor is it fair to ignore the acknow!l- 
edgment paid by the retiring adminis- 
trator to the present Government. It 
is clear that the only reason for his re- 
tirement is the one assigned. We all 
hope that his health may soon be re- 
stored, and that he will spend many 
happy years in the literary studies to 
which he has devoted some of the lei- 
sure snatched from labors enormous in 
the sheer amount of work accom- 
plished and exhausting because the 
sense of responsibility could never be 
shaken off. True, that he was well 
served, because he had the gift of 
choosing good men and training them 
to their task. But in the troublous 
and uncertain crises through which he 
guided his chosen people, success and 
safety often depended on his personal 
prestige. It has been said that Egypt 
is the Nile and the Nile is Egypt. For 
nearly a quarter of a century Lord 
Cromer has been Egypt and Egypt has 
been Lord Cromer. There are no hon- 
ors or rewards, if he cares for either, 
which would be excessive for the be- 
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nevolent despot who has now with- 
drawn into private life. It is one of 
the interesting anomalies of our time 
that the man who has exercised for so 
many years an authority more absolute 
than Tsar, Kaiser, or Mikado, held no 
higher function than that of Consul- 
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General in a land over which we have 
not even asserted a Protectorate. 
True Englishman as he was, a typi- 
cal maker of Empire, Lord Cromer 
eared nothing for the name so long 
as he had firm hold of the sub- 
stance, 





THE CHANGELESSNESS OF CHARACTER. 


We hear a good deal nowadays about 
changes in character, about dual per- 
sonality, the mental results of accident 
and illness, and of moral metamor- 
phoses of all kinds. No doubt many 
of these phenomena cannot be denied. 
On the other hand, they are of such 
rare occurrence that the discussion of 
them is more or less academic. The 
most permanent element in life is, af- 
ter all, the element of character. lLn- 
deed, it is the only thing upon which, 
among the changes and chances of 
life, we can count at all:— 


The earth (great mother of us all), 

That only seems unmoved and perma- 
nent, 

And unto Mutability not thrall, 

Yet is she changed in part and eke in 
generall. 


In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand, men and women do 
not change, except outwardly. The 
man we knew ten years ago and know 
now is the man we shall know ten 
years hence if we are both alive. He 
may make a fortune or he may lose 
one. He may succeed or he may fail. 
His wealth or his poverty may take 
him into a new society or into new sur- 
roundings, it may give him a new man- 
ner, but it will not make him a new 
man. We may send him away be- 
cause he is a scamp to somewhere 
where scampishness does not obtru- 
sively show. But men are not made 
saints by climate or by the absence of 


civilized restraints; neither are they 
made sinners, though their natural 
tendencies sometimes find fuller scope 
in a freer world. A man may grow 
stronger or feebler in health as the 
years go by, he must grow older, he 
may grow wiser, but in character he is 
most unlikely to change. We do not 
deny that the experience of life has 
some effect upon the proportions of 
character. Circumstances may _ de- 
velop a man’s will at the expense of 
his judgment, or his power of discrimi- 
nation to the detriment of his power of 
decision. Trouble may sharpen his 
sympathies or luck increase a natura! 
buoyancy. But these changes are, so 
to speak, functional; they are not or- 
ganic. There are always possibilities 
of improvement and deterioration, but 
these take place almost always along 
strictly prescribed lines, and tend to 
accentuate rather than to obliterate 
the natural characteristics. The im- 
pulsive man will not become cautious, 
or the cautious man rash, though edu- 
cation may do something to make both 
of them more reasonable. It looks 
sometimes as though there were not 
tears enough in the world to quench 
the hopes of the naturally hopeful, or 
happiness enough to inspirit those who 
are naturally depressed. After each 
separate satisfaction the discontented 
man “falls back,” as Dr. Johnson said, 
“into the habit of wishing,” and after 
each rebuff of fortune the cheerful fel- 
low resumes his habit of thankfulness. 
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The only thing which seems really to 
modify character is a serious change of 
conviction, and even that change, un- 
less assisted by religious emotion, has 
seldom any very marked effect. 
While they are still young, men often 
entirely alter their political opinions, 
but as a rule they turn to those views 
which best befit their character, hav- 
ing received the discarded set at sec- 
ond hand and without serious consid- 
eration from their parents. The man 
who was early taught that the world 
exists to supply a certain section of 
society with comfort, amusement, and 
an outlet for their energies, and to con- 
sider the good of the many only so far 
as is expedient in the interests of the 
few, and who attained to years of dis- 
eretion before he questioned his creed, 
may become—in accordance with his 
character—a philanthropist and a dem- 
ocrat. On the other hand, a man who 
at twenty, or even at twenty-five, be- 
lieved that all questions, both moral 
and social, could be settled by counting 
heads, may become—again in accord- 
ance with his character—a firm believer 
in the government of the wise. The 
effects of upbringing last longer with 
some than with others. We can 
well imagine that the experience of 
a war might turn a youth at the 
University from a peace-at-any-price 
Little Englander into a Jingo Im- 
perialist. The same war upon an- 
other under-graduate might have an 
exactly opposite effect. Their char- 
acters would not be changed, but 
a great event would have brought each 
man to himself, and forced him to 
shake off his inherited prejudices, or 
should we say pre-judgments? Never- 
theless, the exception exists. A man 
who at the height of his powers delib- 
erately changes his mind goes through 
a terrible mental ordeal, one which 
leaves its mark upon every part of his 
being; but, as a rule, the change owes 
little to circumstances. Sudden reve- 
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lations and sudden disillusionments do 
occur, and then, as it were, the con- 
tinuity of character is broken, and 
we do not know for good or evil what 
will happen next; but those common 
joys and sorrows to which flesh is heir 
have no such revolutionary effect. 
Sometimes when our friends have had 
some great blow or some great stroke 
of fortune we feel almost afraid to see 
them. We have a vague fear that 
they will be different; but almost al- 
ways we say to ourselves, as we think 
over the dreaded moment, that they 
were “just like themselves.” 

If we discuss women as apart from 
men, it is almost more true of them 
than of their husbands and brothers 
that they are as they were made. How 
often does a frivolous woman become 
serious, or a hard one kind, or vice 
versa? Did any one ever know a can- 
did woman who became deceitful, or a 
schemer who became simple? If we 
know her only slightly, we may mis- 
take the light heart of youth for frivol- 
ity, or a discontented spirit for a 
thoughtful disposition, or take tact for 
subtlety or subtlety for tact; and so we 
may think as the years go on that a 
radical change has taken place in her 
character. But ask her family or her 
intimate friends. They have fallen 
into no such error. Again, among 
women opinions may be said to be al- 
most invariably the outcome of char- 
acter, always admitting that those who 
have, as Pope said, “no character at 
all” are yet as a rule well supplied 
with ready-made opinions. The woman 
who thinks will always think the 
same. Not that women are less chari- 
table than men. The best women are 
far more so. Perhaps no man is as 
well able as some women to hold ab- 
solutely to a given view while appre- 
ciating fully the mind and the motives 
of some one who holds the direct op- 
posite. There are cases where a 
woman’s want of logic assists her 
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judgment in a marked degree. The 
exceptional woman may force herself 
to it; but she has not as a rule any 
great desire to look into the evidence 
on the opposite side. Who has? Cer- 
tain men belonging to the intellectual 
class to whom continuous and ordered 
thinking has given the courage to risk 
a conviction, and in whom mental gal- 
lantry is the splendid flower of mental 
discipline. No one else. It is said 
that it is always a woman who makes 
a home, and we think it is partly be- 
cause women supply at every turn the 
element of permanence we all long for. 
They may not be open-minded, but, in 
spite of the poets, they are con- 
stant, 

After all, what amount of evidence 
can produce the certainty which is often 
produced by knowledge of character? 
How often do we stake our all upon 
the fact that So-and-so is “safe” and 
will keep our secret, or honest and will 
not take our money, or honorable and 
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will not repeat our careless words. If 
it were not so, if changes in character 
were really common, civilized life 
would be impossible. To look at the 
lighter side of the picture, what amuse- 
ment could life afford to quiet, re- 
spectable people who desire smiles and 
not excitement if it were common for 
all the actors whom they from their 
corner can see upon the stage of life 
to play out of their rdles? Life would 
not be a drama at all. It would be a 
horrible medley of half-seen acts and 
broken dialogue. It is the strict limita- 
tion which the changelessness of char- 
acter puts upon the mutability of 
things which makes life both dear and 
entertaining, which mitigates the terri- 
ble sense of chance and instability that 
occasionally makes the heart of the 
strongest man stand still with terror, 
and supplies to men and women that 
never-ending source of recreation and 
enjoyment which we call “human in- 
terest.” 





WORDS TO CONJURE WITH. 


Thought transference, or clairvoy- 
ance, or second sight is a mode of mo 
tion very easy to believe in. It might 
be argued that it owes its revived pop- 
ularity in some measure to wireless 
telegraphy. If a sound-wave that can 
only be detected by an intensely deli- 
cate instrument may traverse immense 
distances along the roadway of the 
mysterious ether, why should not the 
vibrations involved in the process of 
thought pass from one brain to an- 
other attuned by some accident to 
these particular notes? 


Star to star vibrates fight. May soul 


to soul 
Strike through some finer element of 
its own? . 


Men of science pretend to pave discov- 
ered that the brain is distinctly hot- 


ter when a man, for example, reads 
poetry to himself than when he reads 
it aloud, but whether this be true or 
no it is quite certain that intense think 
ing is accompanied by internal vibra- 
tion and it is logically possible, one 
may almost say likely, that the mes- 
sage of this vibration should be de- 
tectable if any instrument were sensi- 
tive enough. So it happens that the 
world lends a ready ear to the marvels 
of clairvoyance. In a little book? just 
published, clairvoyance is said to have 
been invented by Robert Houdin, the 
conjurer in the forties of the last cen- 
tury, but though he may have been 
the first to use the phrase “seconde 
vue,” similar tricks, if they are tricks, 
have been practised from very early 


“Thought Reading.” By Frederick Wicks 
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time. Belief in the occult, which has 
often included thought reading in one 
form or another, has come over the 
world in more or less regular cycles: 
and it was exploited by Cagliostro with 
not less success, though of course 
more hypocrisy, than by Houdin. 

Probably the emergence of each of 
these cycles has been due rather to 
human nature than to the conscious ef- 
forts of spiritual quacks. But the 
subject has given such splendid oppor- 
tunities to conjurers, whether of the 
honest skill of Mr. Maskelyne or the 
adventurous greed of Mr. Sludge, that 
the enthusiasm for the occult has 
finally exploded in mockery. The 
writer of this book worked with one of 
the most famous of conjurers, manu- 
factured some of his instruments, and 
was behind the scenes of the séance. 
Twenty-five years ago he published a 
rational explanation of what we may 
call the mechanics of the mystery, and 
the extraordinary curiosity evoked by 
the performance of the Zancigs gives 
a peculiar interest to this recapitula- 
tion and expansion of the old explana- 
tions, Any two people who practised 
the codes that he outlines could un- 
questionably, if they were as quick 
and industrious, perform most of the 
feats of Heller, Houdin, and the Zan- 
cigs. It is worth notice that Mr. Zan- 
cig has himself told us of his capacity 
for laborious industry. 

Now and again the explanation 
shows up a marvel hardly less great 
than the alleged mystery. Washington 
May Bishop, for instance, was able to 
perform his astonishing trick, known 
as the ring-threading trick, by means 
of a capacity to put his shoulder out 
of joint by sheer force of will. Even 
this would have been no good if he 
had not possessed an almost incredible 
power of grasp with the top joints of 
his fingers. Again, when he aston- 
ished Huxley by discovering the shil- 
ling of which only Huxley knew the 
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hiding-place, he brought off the feat by 
help of a delicacy of sensation which 
almost amounted to another sense. AS 
he moved about with Huxley’s hand 
on his wrist he could always detect a 
change of pressure when, as children 
say, he was “getting hot.” It was a 
case of what Huxley himself called 
“unconscious cerebration”™: the brain, 
whether its owner would or not, per- 
ceptibly affected the nerves of the fin- 
gers, 

But the feats of clairvoyance which 
have most astounded the wide-eyed 
public have been accomplished by little 
simple dodges that have nothing won- 
derful in them at all. Of these dodges 
no ohne perhaps has a more extensive 
and peculiar knowledge than Mr. 
Wicks. A certain number of revela- 
tions on the working of codes has been 
published in the newspapers, but here 
we are given in detail, in a variety of 
concrete instances, the exact working 
of the codes and the precise manipu- 
lations of the silent tricks. The thing 
is simple enough. By making letters 
stand for figures, any one, so long as 
he is allowed to speak, can convey to 
a student of the code any figures he 
wishes, and the principle may be ex- 
tended in all sorts of directions. For 
example, you promise to convey to the 
clairvoyante, who is blindfolded, an ac- 
curate knowledge of the different ob- 
jects that you will successively touch. 
Your first step is to utter some com- 
mon word which in your code conveys 
the class of thing—for instance, “good” 
may stand for clothing; then the initial 
letters of the brief sentences you utter 
will inform her of the first few letters 
of the word, and the whole thing is 
done. Feats that filled you with aston- 
ishment are seen to be ludicrously sim- 
ple, and the conjurer proper appears 
to be a person infinitely cleverer and 
more wonderful than the most ac- 
complished thought-reader. 

Mr. Wicks begins his little book with 
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this sentence, “The capacity of the 
human mind for wonder naturally dis- 
poses the uninformed to superstition, 
and for every unusual occurrence for 
which no explanation is perceivable on 
the surface, they look to the supernat- 
ural as the only possible cause of 
that they do not understand.” When 
he wrote this did he know that Aris- 
totle begins his Metaphysics with much 
the same sentiment? He, too, started 
from the maxim that “the world be- 
gins in wonder,” but the world seems 
to end in wonder toc: omnia exeunt in 
mysterium. No amount of exposure will 
ever persuade the world against a be- 
lief in the forces which, for want of a 
better word, we call supernatural. 
Nothing, of course, is supernatural; if 
it is here at all, it is natural. But the 
world is in its way right. We are be- 
set by forces of which we have no per- 
ception, On either side of each con- 
scious sense is a sense that perceives 
without knowing it perceives. Sensi- 
tive people are said to have been filled 
with an unreasonable terror on enter- 
ing a room where a crime had been 
The Outlook. 
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committed. According to one plausi- 
ble theory their senses are aware. 
though their intelligence is not, of the 
smell of blood. The brain itself has 
probably a very wide debatable ground 
—wider, it may be, than the senses of 
hearing and smelling. We have what 
Mr. Myers called a subliminal con- 
sciousness, and the brain may possibly 
have the capacity to register sensations 
which do not come by way of the 
senses. The facts of mesmerism, sus- 
piciously near to clairvoyance, are not 
disputed. No doubt the world will be 
more foolishly credulous than usual if, 
in the light of these precise revela- 
tions, it does not enjoy a laugh at its 
own gullibility. But the new revela- 
tions only half reveal. Let us by all 
means apply what the ancients called 
Occam's razor and cut off as superftiu- 
all unnecessary but the 
codes and the conjuring skill of Mr. 
Maskelyne are no more an “open 
to the doors of mystery than 
were the sortes Vergilianae which the 
Middle Ages took as a short cut across 
the roundabout roads of 


ous 
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Messrs. Macmillan are preparing a 
cheap edition of Mr. Winston Church- 
ill’s biography of his father. It will 
be in a single volume of over nine hun- 
dred pages, and will be issued at 7s. Gd. 
net, 


Three short stories for very young 
readers are included in Nina Rhoades’s 
“Priscilla of the Doll Shop” (Lothrop- 
Lee & Shepard Co.). The book be 
longs in the category of the Prudy and 
Dotty Dimple Books of the lamented 
“Sophie May” and seems well calcu- 
lated to minister to the pleasure of 
small girls of to-day as those did to 
their mothers. 


Under the title “Aims aud Ideals in 
Art” E. P. Dutton & Co. publish eight 
lectures which were given in 1905 and 
1906 by George Clausen, Professor of 
Painting, to the students of the Royal 
At the same time, in a uni- 
form volume, they publish a new edi- 
tion, the third, of Mr. Clausen’s “Six 
Lectures on Painting” which were deliv- 
ered before the same audience in 1904. 
Both volumes are fully illustrated, and 
they are an important and interesting 
contribution to the discussion both of 
the theory and the practice of art. 
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No doubt curious readers will at- 


identify the “Felicity” of 


tempt to 
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Clara E. Laughlin’s new novel with a 
certain popular actress, as well as to 
point out the resemblance between the 
“prince of vagabond players” to whom 
the gifted child owes her career and a 
favorite comedian. Portraits or fancy 
pictures, Miss Laughlin has drawn 
them with a clever pencil. Stage ex- 
periences, types, ambitions and ro- 
mances furnish a lavish store of ma- 
terial, and the selection and combina- 
tion has been admirably made. But 
the dominant interest is human, not 
professional, and Felicity herself and 
the man who catches her girlish fancy 
would be striking character studies in 
any setting. The story is clean, bright, 
and attractive, and is sure to be in 
demand for summer reading. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


“John Glynn,” the hero of Arthur 
* Paterson’s new novel, is a shrewd, 
sturdy young Englishman whose fron- 
tier experiences in the States have 
given him a training that stands him 
in good stead when he returns to take 
up philanthropic work in one of the 
worst districts in London. The ener- 
getic and strong-willed young woman 
who acts as secretary of the organiza- 
tion plays the part of heroine, and the 
villain is the outwardly-respectable 
landlord to whom the saloons and 
gambling dens of the quarter pay rent 
and toll. Prize-fights, robberies, riots 
and attempted murders follow each 
other thick and fast through some 
three hundred and fifty closely-printed 
pages, but whether the writer’s evident 
familiarity with the problems of ap- 
plied philanthropy will suffice to make 
his story as acceptable to the social 
student as to the lover of sensational 
fiction is an open question. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s “The 
Truce in the East and its Aftermath” 
follows his “The Reshaping of the Far 
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East” none too soon for those who read 
the earlier work. Since its appearance, 
the Portsmouth treaty and the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance have changed the face 
of affairs, producing the condition sig- 
nificantly named the “truce,” by Mr. 
Weale, and treated as such by the more 
astute nations. “Japan and the New 
Position,” “China and the Chinese,” 
“The Powers and their Influence” are 
the three parts into which the book is 
divided, but to these are added some fif- 
teen appendices containing treaties, 
trade statements, and miscellaneous 
matter of value in estimating the ex- 
act nature of the present situation. In 
the first division, three chapters, “The 
Japanese Government and the Japanese 
People,” “Rail Power and the Japanese 
Front,” and “Why Japan Made Peace” 
are of especial value. The two chapters 
called “China for the Chinese” are of 
the most consequence in the second (al- 
though it contains few words not truly 
golden.) In the third, “The United 
States and the New Responsibility” al- 
though brief, and so guarded that its 
manner might almost be called gingerly, 
gently states some noteworthy truths. 
May Jonathan, inasmuch as by way 
of placating his vanity the new Amer- 
ican officials coming to the east are deti- 
nitely praised, be persuaded to note and 
profit by these truths, and at least to 
keep his powder dry between peace 
conferences. The more widely Mr. 
Weale’s book is read, the better both 
for the Mongolian and for the white 
man. The United States have not yet 
paid the full price for the sins of their 
slave-holding days, and still suffer for 
harboring the old error that all men 
who dwell on the face of the earth not 
only have equal rights to certain things 
but are equal and similar. Perhaps it 
would do no harm to consider the hy- 
pothesis that some of them are or may 
come to be superior to the white man. 
{The Macmillan Co.) 





